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He lived that His fair life might be to man 
«AW perfect mirror of the Love of God, 
The full expression of Wis Fatherhood. 


: He died that Love might live for evermore, 
And find in Him its ever-open door, 
ee and we in Him find God still more and more. 


He rose to show that Death is but The Gate 
Co Lite Snumortal, twwhere He still doth wait 
To welcome man with love impassionate. 


John Oxenham 


St. Stephen’s College 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY) 


A College of Arts, Letters and Sci- 
ences, definitely and officially of the 
Episcopal Church but with no ecclesiasti- 
cal restrictions in the selection of its 
student body; incorporated ‘into the 
educational system of CoLumBIA UNT- 
vERSITY and conferring the University 
degree. 

It combines the advantages of uniwer- 
sity education with small college simpli- 
city and inexpensiveness. 

The College, founded in 1860, is 
equipped to teach men who, after grad- 
uation, are going into business or into 
post-graduate schools of medicine, law, 
journalism or theology, or into classical, 
scientific, social or literary research. 

The fees are: for tuition, $300 a year; 
for furnished room, $150 a year; for 
board in Hall, $300 a year. There are 
some competitive scholarships and a few 
bursaries for men contemplating Holy 
Orders. Address: 


BernarD Ippincs Bett, D. D., Warden, 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


(R. R. Station: Barrytown.) 


Personal and Intimate 


Really to know what your Church is 
doing abroad, you must read one or more 
of the unpretentious little papers published 
in our overseas missions. Why not sub- 
scribe to the paper of your favorite mis- 
sion and of the mission with which you 
are least familiar. 

Tur ALASKAN CHURCHMAN (Quarterly, 


$1.00), The Rev. Michael J. Kippen- 
brock, Cordova, Alaska. 


Tur ANxKING NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Miss 
Mildred Capron, Lion Hill, Wuhu, China. 


Tue Hanxow NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Mrs. 
L. H. Roots, 43 Tungting Road, Han- 
kow, China. 

THE SHANGHAI NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Bish- 


op’s Office, 20 Minghong Road, Shan- 
ghai, China. 


Tue Hawatan CuurcH CHRONICLE, 
($1.00), Emma Square, Honolulu, T.H. 


Tue Lisertan CHuRCHMAN, (50c), Mrs. H. 
B. Ntehols, 189 Washington Street, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Tue Dr0cesAN CHRONICLE, ($1.00), 567 
Calle Isaac Peral, Manila, P. I. 


A Bequest to the Church 
Perpetuates Your Service 


In making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of 
the Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in 
China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For the De- 
partment of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such be- 
quests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B:* FRANK LUN? @ivieaeqatee. 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary 
in Wirginia 

It has trained nearly one hundred and 


fifty men for the Foreign Field. 


Session opens third Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 


For catalogues, apply to 
THE DEAN 


Theological Seminary Alexandria, Va. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE New Yor«k City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities with consent of the Dean 
and Faculty. 


Address, THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


The New York Training School for 


Prepares Women for Service in the 
Deaconesses Church as Deaconesses, or as 


Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and 
Mission Fields. The course includes Field Work 
in both Religious Education and Social Service. 

Address Deaconess Dahlgren or Deaconess Gillespy 


St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 


Grants, Gifts and Loans 


American Church Building Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


CHURCH TRAINING 


AND 


DEACONESS SCHOOL 
DIOOESE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
offers a two-year course preparing women for 
Foreign, Domestic or City Mission Work 
Religious Education Leadership 
Christian Social Service 
Parish Work 
or for the Order of Deaconess 


For detailed information apply to 


DEACONESS GERTRUDE STEWART 
708 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Undergraduate and Graduate Oourses 
Privileges at University of Pennsylvania 
Address: THE DEAN 
42nd and Locust Streets 


Philadelphia 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Should be mailed to THE Spimir or Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
by the fifteenth of the month preceding date of issue desired sent to new address. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL WARES 
ALTAR CROSSES, CANDELABRA, Etc. 


Let us send you complete data. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS COMPANY 
65 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


L. & 


CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 


A Church School and Mission Hymnal 

Licensed by Ohurch Pension Fund. 
Manila, $35.00 per 100 
Cloth, $50.00 per 100 


Parish Press, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Missionary Society 
Workers and Members 


Will Welcome 
This 8-Section 20-Lesson Course by 
Rev. R. H. Grover, M.D., F.R.G. S. 


O® the great mission fields from the early 
apostles down to the present; and of the 
opportunities for further missionary effort— 
What and how much of it. can you conscientiously 
say that you know? 


In every church, in every missionary society, 
in the life and experience of every church worker 
—there comes a time when only specific facts will 
serve. For these reasons this 20-Lesson Course 
becomes 


a Real Help and Inspiration to 
Every Student of Missions 
Eager to know this Special Field 


If you are not already enrolled as a Correspondence 
Student, why not start with this course of Home 
Study with the view of becoming the missionary 
authority in your church or foreign mission circle? By 
the Moody Bible Institute method you may acquire 
the necessary knowledge in the quiet privacy of your 
own home through a course of inspiring, stimulating 
home study lessons prepared by a leading authority. 

Especially suitable for classes. Greatly reduced fees 
for classes of ten or more. 


Sign and mail the coupon below and let us send full 
information concerning this training for Christian 
workers. 


Moony BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4484—153 Institute Place CHICAGO 


The “Moody Bible Institute [ 
| Dept. 4484, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. | 
| 
| 


| Send me further particulars regarding your World 
Wide Missions Course of Home Study. 
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PREPARE WELL FOR 
WORLD SERVICE 


The Kennedy School of Missions 
(interdenominational) offers tech- 
nical training for Christian work in 
any foreign field. Graduate school 
for candidates, appointees, missionaries, 
Study of phonetics of high value. Close 
affiliation with Seminary and School of 
Religious Education. Exceptional library. 

English Bible, religious education, rural 
evangelism. New missionary apartments. 
Write for catalog. 


E. W. Capen, Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
Robbins Wolcott Barstow, D.D., President 


$1. Christapher’s 


A Church Boarding and Day School 


Richmond, Virginia 
Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings. 
Boarding Department Limited to 60 pupils. 
he RATE $700 
Reduction to sons of clergymen and miseionartes. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 


Rev. C. 6. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., LL.D., Headmaster 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


OAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Academic Year Begins September 28rd. 
For Oatalog, address THE DEAN 


*‘*For the Love of Mankind’? 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully illus- 
trated brochure, which describes how thousands of 
churches have satisfied the spiritual hunger of the 
hard of hearing . . . Upon request, we will send 
you a FREE copy. 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 11-T, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Portraits of Missionary Bishops 


25 cents per set; five sets for $1.00; or 50 prints 
_ of any one subject $1.00 

The subjects are Bishops McKim, Graves, Rowe, 

Kinsolving (Brazil), Roots, Beecher, Sanford, 

Huntington, Colmore, Tyler, Howden and Hulse. 
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R.GEISSLER INC. 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEWYORK 
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Ohurch Furnishin 
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MISSION, HONOLULU 


AT THE DEDICATION, GOOD SAMAKITAN 


Under Bishop Littell’s vigorous leadership our work among Japanese in Honolulu has 
made encouraging progress, In the first row are Bishop Restarick, Bishop Littell, and 
the Rev. P. T. Fukao (See page 242) 
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Religion in the Life of Your Child 


The Department of Religious Education aims 
to nurture Christian children who shall strive 
earnestly to fill their places in the Church 


By Sarah Cadoo Leidt 


Director of Religious Education, St. Bartholomew’s Church, White Plains, N. Y. 


HE publication of RELIGION IN THE 
Lire oF Your CHILD marks the in- 
auguration of a new venture by the 
Publicity Department: the appraisal and 


interpretation of the work and ideals of - 


the various departments of the National 
Council by competent outside critics. 
The current series of four important ar- 
ticles on the Department of Religious 
Education was undertaken by Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Leidt at the invitation of the 
Publicity Department of the National 
Council. It will be followed by others 
covering the whole range of the Coun- 


cil’s work. 

1p A CHRISTIAN child different from an- 
other child? At the age of eight is 

there an evident difference in a child 

coming from a Christian home and taught 

in a church school? Is there a difference 

at the age of twelve? Of sixteen? 

In the current eagerness for standardi- 
zation we tend to expect all children to 
be alike or nearly so. It sometimes ap- 
pears that we even prefer them to be 
alike. What does it mean when we say 
proudly of an eight-months-old baby, 
“He is a real boy”? Certainly the 
children themselves like to be inconspicu- 
ous by their similarity, in externals at 
least. 
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Before acquiescing in the tendency to 
conformity, let us consider what possible 
differences there may be between a 
Christian child and another child, and 
whether the advantages of the difference 
make it bearable. 

What are the interests of a Christian 
child? Airplanes, radio, electric refriger- 
ators, vacuum cleaners, motor cars, mod- 
ern inventions generally; nature-study 
and science; people and their habits and 
customs: ancient Egypt, Greece, modern 
Russia, India, China; stories and books, 
both ancient and modern; travel and ex- 
ploration: Lindbergh, Admiral Byrd, Co- 
lumbus, perhaps Abraham; games and 
athletics: football, marbles, swimming, 
skating. So far so good; but the only dis- 
tinctively Christian elements here sug- 
gested are, by inference, modern Russia, 
China, and India, and the chance mention 
of Abraham as sharing in the attention 
given to travelers. There must be more 
than this, else a Christian child is like all 
the rest. Let us choose from among these 
interests those which mark a Christian. 
He is interested in good sportsmanship, in 
athletics, in the heroism and worthwhile- 
ness of achievements, in the well-being of 
the people of India and China and his own 
town, in the value to people of radio, 
airships, etc., in the constructive use of 
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MRS. WILLIAM E. LEIDT 


Whose varied and comprehensive religious edu- 
cational experience enables her to interpret the 
work of the Department of Religious Education 


his own powers, in happy relationships, 
in physical well-being. So far so good; 
but do not these belong to mere decent, 
honorable living? Again, what more is 
there? Here our thought must shift from 
areas of interest to attitudes and stand- 
ards as shown in these matters. For ex- 
ample, his teamwork is for the sake of 
the team; never for his own glory. His 
heroes stand or fall by their success or 
failure in meeting human need, and their 
self-forgetfulness in doing it. He sees 
children whose lives are different from his 
in the light of their chance to live abun- 
dantly and in comradeship with others, 
and he throws the weight of his opinion 
in favor of such a chance. He plans his 
own activities to develop his interests, 
-and make himself measure up to the 
standard he has set for himself. 

He works for relationships which ex- 
hibit consideration, tolerance, and self- 
giving. He cares for his body as a useful 
tool which must be in excellent condition 
for satisfactory response to the demands 
put upon it. He knows a goodly amount 
of Bible history, church lore, and church 
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activities. He shows reverence and re- 
spect for the Christian Church and the 
subject matter of religion; and handles 
with poise words like God, prayer, Jesus, 
Holy Communion. It is the familiarity 
not of contempt, but of intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

If one might penetrate beyond the ap- 
pearance to the things going on within 
the mind of this person of, say, fourteen, 
pushing back to the sources of this de- 
velopment, one would likely see some- 
thing of this sort: The boy is unself- 
conscious about these attitudes; his 
standards are based avowedly on the 
teachings of Jesus, he prays sincerely in 
his search for help with his difficulties, he 
habitually thinks, he is eager about life 
and its problems and honestly hopes to 
count in the solution of some of them, his 
horizon is as broad as the universe and 
some Ofshis interests are very deep. 


There are some boys and girls like 
this, and if they seem to represent a type 
worth cherishing and multiplying, it is 
worthwhile to ask what elements have 
gone into their making. 

Someone has helped this young Chris- 
tian to a reverent, confident, comradely 
relationship with God. He has been 
helped to know God as the heavenly 
Father whose children are His agents in 
the doing of His will. This has come 
through a natural ingathering of the at- 
mosphere of his home. Perhaps there was 
little specific teaching, but his parents 
may have been committed to the first two 
principles of the Zdeals for Parents, re- 
cently published by the Department of 
Religious Education of the National 
Council: 

We desire to build our home on love, self- 
forgetful and God-centered. 

We desire to grow in fellowship with God, 
and to share that fellowship with our children. 

No doubt his mother and father have 
helped him by his prayers to come to an 
increasing understanding of God’s ways, 
and to grow with them in His fellowship. 
Probably, too, he has found this atmos- 
phere of his home reinforced by the ex- 
ample and guidance of those whom he 
knows in the Church: rector, church 
school superintendent, teacher. His rec- 
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tor, no doubt, sets forth the continual 
challenge of the Father of Jesus Christ. 
His teachers have helped him to compare 
the ideas: of God which men have held, 
and to choose for himself the God whom 
he would serve. They have by their own 
growing religion impressed him with the 
difficulty, the manfulness, the ultimate 
value of the cause to which they are 
committed. 

This young Christian has learned to 
face the problems life has brought him 
and to try to solve them. He does not ex- 
pect to have them solved for him. Per- 
haps his parents had decided “to face 
fearlessly all intellectual problems.” Per- 
haps they taught him to get to his feet 
unaided after his eighteen-months-old 
falls, and encouraged him to unlace his 
own two-year-old shoes and to put his 
own four-year toys in order, and to live 
happily with his playmates all along the 
way. Someone has called his attention to 
his problems as he grew older, helped him 
to realize that they were problems and to 
understand methods of solving them, to 
push the solution through and to decide 
whether he acted wisely. Parents may 
have helped in this, or teachers in school 
or church school. Let us notice that 
help is often necessary in discovering that 
the problem is one’s own. To feel con- 
cern about a matter is the first step in 
taking action about it. Yet even in adult 
life many things go undone because no 
one feels that they are vital. It is easy 
to escape any sense of responsibility to- 
ward far-away people or remote issues. 
Why should we be personally aroused by 
the Bonus Act or the proposal to build 
our full quota of cruisers? Why should a 
child of ten be concerned about other 
children of ten unless they are his play- 
mates? Why should a child of eight be 
concerned with stories of the early He- 
brews, and why worry fourteen-year-olds 
with the national organization of the 
Church? Someone obviously has helped 
our Christian child to see that many 
widespread issues are his business be- 
cause they are God’s business. Play- 
ground morality, home adjustments, 
world affairs, international peace as well 


About Mrs. Leidt 


HERE IS HARDLY an important 

area of religious education in 
which Mrs. Leidt has not had some 
experience. Under the influence of 
the late Lester Bradner she en- 
tered Teachers College, Columbia 
University, receiving there both the 
Bachelor’s and the Master’s degrees 
in religious education. She has 


taught teacher training groups in 


summer conferences and in normal 
schools; she has led mission study 
classes; she participated in the 
Fitchburg Student Christian Mis- 
sion; she has worked with girls; 
she has taught in a week day school 
of religion; for four years she was 
director of religious education in 
Grace Church, New York; and at 
present she directs a similar work 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


as industrial peace, personal opportuni- 
_ties for abundant living for all men—all 
are his fields of concern, and many more 
beside. One may ask, Is he concerned 
about making something worthwhile out 
of himself? The answer is that an ear- 
nest, constructive purpose in life will 
bring, as a by-product, an active per- 
sonality. 

Somehow this Christian child has 
learned to think about his problems and 
to seek light on them from sources avail- 
able to him. He has learned to consider 
the wisdom of those whose experience is 
more mature than his. This may have 
come by working together with parents or 
church school teacher on problems which 
he shares with them. For example, how 
is the family to spend its summer vaca- 
tion? This is a problem of concern to 
both parents and children, and one which 
might most wisely be decided as a co- 
operative matter. If a child has this sort 
of experience he learns to consider the 
wisdom of those more mature than he and 
to use the sources which they help him to 
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find in seeking light on the way of action. 
The gain to the parent from such a 
process is also noteworthy. One is likely 
to be astonished at the cool, detached 
judgment of a child who is faced clearly 
with alternative possibilities supported 
by reasons and facts. One also may find 
the child’s standards for making his de- 
cision far closer to real values, as related 
to people, than the more sophisticated 
and involved motives which often guide 
adults. Another way in which a child 
may learn to handle his problems is by 
working in a church school class where 
he and other less mature individuals have 
labored with a purpose in company with 
a leader of greater maturity. They have 
learned to search for material from which 
to answer their questions about the God 
whom Jesus knew, or about how the 
Christian Church conducts its affairs of 
the Kingdom. They have learned to 
evaluate what they have found and to de- 
termine what is valuable and to the point. 
They have learned to set up standards of 
judgment as they progress, and to test 
their validity. Out of practice of this 
sort comes an ability to apply methods in 


other cases, if there are points of simi- 
larity. And increasingly we find that the 
child is dealing in realms unmistakably 
Christian. What would Jesus do? How 
will this affect people? Does that fit in 
the Kingdom of God? Who benefits by 
it? 

Somehow the Christian child has 
learned to act upon his decisions. He is 
not content until the problem is solved 
and the solution tested for its usefulness. 
Parents with patience and insight have 
helped him make his experiments and 
judge his results. Teachers have aided 
in the execution of plans made, and have 
insisted that the outcomes be faced and 
evaluated, mistakes recognized and meth- 
ods devised to guard against them, and 
successes noted. 

In these processes the child has learned 
the value of group planning and group 
action>~He appreciates the value of the 
Christian Church as the active Body of 
Christ, men and women working together 
to bring in His Kingdom more fully. He 
is conscious of his own part in the life of 
his parish, he realizes that he is linked 
by loyalty and endeavor to a nation-wide 


FACING REAL PROBLEMS WITH SYMPATHETIC LEADERSHIP 


These boys are learning to make use of the wisdom of others whose experience is more 
mature, by working with a church school teacher on problems which he shares with them 
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body whose fellowships extend beyond 
the seas. He may not yet have discov- 
ered the shortcomings of the Church, but 
he is ready to face the shock of their 
revelation, for he knows by experience 
that by taking “our part in the life of the 
Church, the message of Christ may come 
to our generation with sincerity and 
conviction.” 


Is this an idealized picture of the 
Christian child and his education? Not 
entirely, for there are enough examples to 
prove the possibility and enough partial 
demonstrations to make certain a fuller 
achievement. Enough is accomplished 
to give force to the words of the Rev. 
John W. Suter, jr.: 


“In each family there is another personality 
besides those of the various members. If there 
are five people, there are six personalities. The 
sixth is that of the family, and if its aspect is 
Christlike, if it behaves after His manner, then 
that family is a Christian family.” And there 
is before us evidence enough to put throbbing 
reality into his proposal, “Let us make Christ 
the Head of every church school, let us teach 
as He taught, let us set ourselves to obey Him, 
let us seek life more abundant, let us become 
Christ Himself in action in the world.” 


IN “THE LIFE OF YOUR CHILD 


II 


\ X J HAT IS THE CHURCH doing to work 
this all out into a more common 
reality than it now is? 


It will be evident on the face of it that 
progress in this sort of educational work 
must of necessity be a slow growth. It 
requires nothing less than the rebirth of 
those concerned in it, both individually 
and as parish groups. It means giving 
Jesus Christ full sway in personal and 
social life. It means struggle and effort 
to rethink our values, to break down our 
prejudices, to widen our horizons, until 
they coincide with that of the universe, to 
see human relationships as God sees them, 
to live with God in the fullness of our 
sonship. It means intellectual effort as 
well as spiritual and moral struggle. We 
must think for ourselves about religion 
and its elements, else we cannot help chil- 
dren to think about them. And we can- 
not do this in too isolated a way, for a 
considerable group must move forward 
together, lest the strain on group loyalty 
prove too great. Consequently, the move- 
ment will be slower than we might wish. 


FINDING HELP IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
These girls are learning to face the problems that life is bringing them and to try to 


solve them. 
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They do not expect their problems to be solved for them 


ere Er «oot Rabe 


SHARING IN ADMINISTRATION 


The members of this group are learning how to 
work together for a common end 


Yet it is a thing which spreads by the 
spontaneous force of the enthusiasm of 
those alive to it. It is one of the ele- 
ments of religion which is caught and 
which, if the contagion is strong enough, 
seizes a man or a woman to the point of 
~ giving up his life that he may find it in a 
new and vital adventure. 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion does not work directly with children 
to achieve these ends. In the nature of 
the case it cannot do so except in two in- 
stances, namely, in the preparation of 
pupils’ material for the educational pro- 
grams of the Lenten Offering, the Birth- 
day Thank Offering, and the Little Help- 
ers, and in the work on tests done by the 
Child Study Commission. Indirect in- 
fluences on children are exerted in a vari- 
ety of ways by means of help given to 
those parents, teachers, and leaders who 
use what the Department offers to these 
adults. A few glimpses into actual hap- 
penings may serve to make these clear. 

In a parish house near New York, a 
group of third-grade boys and girls are 
gathered about tables finishing a model of 
a mission in the Tennessee mountains. 
Each member of the class is busy making 
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some part which shall fit into the com- 
pleted object. A glimpse at an earlier 
stage would have shown these boys and 
girls hearing a story about a boy who did 
not know how to study, who never went 
to school, and who never played in the 
active way that the listeners knew so 
well. He lived in the southern mountains 
and looked forward only to the limited 
careers of his older brothers, and to the 
hard and hate-ridden community rela- 
tionships which they knew. A mountain 
mission, which brought play and new 
ideas of possible callings, brought also 
new moral standards and new commu- 
nity practice and triumph over self for 
the sake of his team. The boys and girls 
who heard the story wished to show 
others in their church school how this all 
came about, and so they determined to 
make a.model of the mountain mission, 
with its playground and boys and girls 
and missionaries in place, to show how it 
was used. They had to learn many de- 
tails of mountain life, such as housing, 
ways of keeping house, food, surround- 
ings, geography, communication with 
other places, etc., in order to make their 
model true to fact and in order to explain 
it to the other children. They came to 
have a hearty respect for the mountain 
children, about whose lives they discov- 
ered a great deal, and they learned with a 
new force the need and price of fair play 
and good sportsmanship, of putting team 
first and self second, of winning with re- 
straint and losing in good spirit. They 
learned how to work together in their own 
group for a common end, and _ they 
learned the joy of interesting other people 
in a worthwhile bit of the world’s life. 
They found that they needed to seek 
God’s help in their immediate task, they 
needed His help in living in their own 
lives the things they found so fine in the 
boys and girls of the mission, and they 
needed His help in their spontaneous ef- 
fort to see that the missionary could stay 
in that mountain community. So they 
learned to give themselves in their pray- 
ers, in their work, and in their gifts of 
money through the Lenten Offering. 

This brief account of one piece of work 
is like many which have gone on by the’ 
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use of the Our World at Play material 
prepared for the Lenten Offering program 
of 1931. These children are Christian 
children in the making, and their growth 
has been furthered because the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education has sought 
to provide suggestions which make 
growth possible. ; 

One Sunday morning last October, the 
sixth grades in a church school in West- 
chester County, New York, were busily 
engaged in answering some questions on 
large, white sheets of paper. Each mem- 
ber attended carefully, but there were 
many puzzled faces and not a few idle 
pencils. After a while the leaders of the 
groups said, “Time is up. Let us go over 
the papers.” Then followed a discussion 
of the questions, for example: 

“Ts there anything in the Prayer Book 
that would be of use to you when your 
family wants to have prayers together 
every morning? If so, name and locate it. 

“Ts there anything in the Prayer Book 
that would be of use to you during Gen- 
eral Convention? If so, name and lo- 
cate it.” 

The results were added up, and in cases 
where there was wide difference of opin- 
ion the answers were listed on the black- 
board. Soon the boys and girls were 


aghast at their own ignorance: 
“T go to church often, but I didn’t 
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know that I could find anything about an 
examination in the Prayer Book,” said 
one boy. 

“I never supposed the Church knew 
about operations. I thought it was too 
old-fashioned,” was the remark of an- 
other, when she discovered the prayer 
For One about to Undergo an Operation. 

Such interest was shown by these and 
other remarks that one group asked if - 
they might put aside their regular course 
to undertake a study of the Prayer Book 
for the following purpose: “We want to 
find all the things that have anything to 
do with girls and boys, not with grown 
people, just girls and boys.” Another 
group was so intrigued with their discov- 
ery of the General Convention (one in- 
quired if it had to do with the Rotary) 
that they asked if they might devote 
some time to finding out what it is and 
what it does, and what effect it has on 
them. Some older classes used another 
test about conditions under which people 
work. They became so deeply involved 
in the discussion of their answers that it 
was not finished for a month. By that 
time similar events had occurred in other 
parts of the church school, and its super- 
intendent said, “Our curriculum has been 
entirely disorganized by the use of these 
tests, but I think we are doing the best 
work we have ever done. We started 


PURPOSEFUL AOTIVITY HELPS CHILDREN LEARN 


Another way in which a child learns to handle his problems is by working in a church 
school class where he and other less mature individuals labor with a purpose in company 
with a leader 
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more than we knew when we undertook 
to experiment with them, but we are glad 
we did.” 

This is one result of the work of the 
Child Study Commission, which is con- 
ducting research under the Department 
of Religious Education. By sending back 
the marked tests the church school de- 
scribed above remade itself, and it also 
made its contribution 
toward this research. 
As a result of this 
and many other stud- 
ies, the Child Study 
Commission expects 
eventually to be able 
to say with some de- 
gree of authority 
what materials and 
what activities best 
promote religious 
growth. 

In a hospital room 
in Chicago a joyous- 
faced young woman 
sat in an armchair entertaining a visitor. 
A small, new pink bundle was in the near- 
by nursery, and the Little Helpers leader 
was Calling to share in the rejoicing and to 
welcome the newcomer into the parish life. 
After the caller departed, the mother sat 
for some time reading over and over a 
square, blue-bordered card headed Ideals 
for Christian Parents. When her husband 
came that afternoon, they read it together 
and talked about it. Some of the things 
they could do, others would be harder, a 
few they were not sure they wanted to do. 
On the back was a prayer and they 
prayed it together that night. Next day 
the mother read a thin, red book called 
The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the 
Child by E. E. R. Mumford (New York, 
Longmans, $1.25), which had _ been 
loaned by the leader. So began a new 
chapter in the parents’ religious living, 
and so began the religious education of 
their baby. Time went on and diet, sun- 
shine, clothing, habit-formation, absorbed 
them as the baby got his physical start. 
Now and then the rector or the Little 
Helpers leader called. A book or two 
were loaned and a little reading was done. 
Prayers for a One Year Old by John S. 


Amen. 


A Parent’s Prayer 
(From IDEALS FOR PARENTS) 


LMIGHTY GOD, heavenly 

Father, who hast blessed us 
with the joy and care of children; 
Give us light and strength so to train 
them, that they may love whatsoever 
things are true and pure and lovely 
and of good report, followimg the ex- 
ample of their Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Hoyland (Cambridge, Heffer, $1.00), 
brought new ideas, and The Child’s Ap- 
proach to Religion by H. W. Fox (New 
York, Smith, $1.25), led to a renewed 
consecration on the part of the parents 
to their task as interpreters of God to 
their child. Christmas found them with 
their three-year-old at the church school 
festival. Problems arose, problems of 
how to teach him to 
pray, how to answer 
his questions, how to 
help him to a sound 
foundation of morals. 
Books, a parents dis- 
cussion group at the 
church, even some 
correspondence, help- 
ed with these, and 
meantime, t he par- 
ents’ own faith deep- 
ened, they thought 
more clearly, they 
strove more earnestly 
to take their part 
for right and the Kingdom of God as they 
wished their child to take his. They 
went regularly with him to church and 
entered into the life of the parish. 

This is a glimpse of the sort of work 
with parents that the Department of Re- 
ligious Education is endeavoring to pro- 
mote through the work of its Secretary 
for Adult Education, and its Secretary for 
Church Schools in charge of the Little 
Helpers, and through the efforts of the 
Pre-School Section of the Child Study 
Commission. 

Christian children, who shall earnestly 
strive to fill their places in the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ, are the re- 
sults which the Department of Religious 
Education works for. They cannot fill 
adult places, nor solve adult problems, 
but they can fill their own places and 
solve their own problems and so “come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.” 


This is the first of a series of four articles on 
the ideals and work of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the National Council. The 
second will appear in an early issue. 
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Why I Am Going Back to China 


Incessant invitations from the Chinese among 
whom she worked for twenty years recall Dea- 


coness Stewart to theservice of Church in China 


By Deaconess Gertrude Stewart 
Missionary in China, 1906-27; Church Training and Deaconess School, Philadelphia, 1927- 


a ARE YoU going back to 
China?” 

“Why are you giving up your work at 
the Church Training and Deaconess 
School?” 

So many times people have asked me 
these questions that I feel compelled to 
set down my reasons. I have thought 
them out gradually and carefully as I 
have weighed this double call to the 
Church’s work and now I am confident 
that my decision is right and in accord- 
ance with God’s will. 

_ The very first reason is the vivid mem- 
ory of my call to China, which came to 
me when I was twenty-one years old. It 
came in a forceful way through an ap- 
peal for women workers, made by the 
Rev. L. B. Ridgely, at a diocesan meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in Vermont. 
He gave a clear picture of the types of 
work American women could do in China, 
and stressed the need of teachers and 
evangelistic workers. Then he made it 
very concrete. He asked, “Can not the 
women of Vermont send us a worker?” 
That question burned in my mind. 
“Could I go?” I kept asking myself, and 
I knew I could. I was young, healthy, 
and a trained teacher. For years my share 
in parish activities had been a vital part 
of my daily life. I loved the Church and 
I realized that now the Master had come 
and was calling for me. Then followed 
several months of severe struggle with 
myself. I faced the cost such a decision 
would require. I knew it meant the giv- 
ing up of family and friends, the living 
in a strange country, the learning and use 
of a strange language (the hardest in the 
world, I had heard), and then the many 
years of service I would feel bound to 


render. At last a settled conviction came, 
and the peace and joy of a will surren- 
dered to God came to me, so that I was 
able to speak of it to others. The first 
one to hear of it was my mother. God 
had blessed me with a mother whose 
Christian faith was living and generous. 
Her reply to me was, “If God calls you, 
I will not say ‘No’.” Then my Rector 
and Bishop were consulted. My Rector 
was at once sympathetic and fully in- 
terested. My Bishop said, “You are too 
young. Go on teaching your school for 
another year and see if you still wish to 
go.” It seemed harsh advice, but I have 
often felt the wisdom of it. It satisfied 
my family and friends that it was not a 
passing fancy, or an appeal to my emo- 
tions. It became a settled purpose and 
led to my application and appointment 
and two years’ training at the Church 
Training and Deaconess School in Phila- 
delphia. The whole time of testing and 
training covered four years. Then I was 
sure of myself and ready to pay the price 
of a life long service in Christ’s Church 
in China. 

The second reason for my return is the 
memory of over twenty years of happy 
service in China. Although interrupted, 
sometimes by wars and revolutions, they 
were years full of the joy of knowing and 
loving the Chinese people, especially the 
women and children with whom I was 
particularly concerned, but often with the 
deepest personal affection for our Chinese 
clergy, some whom I revere as fathers, 
others whom I enjoy as brothers, and still 
others whom I love as sons. So many 
events flock to mind when one reviews 
a period of twenty years or more. Funny 
circumstances, jokes on one’s self, due to 
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mistakes in language; appreciation of 
one’s fellow missionaries; inspiring con- 
tacts with Chinese Christians, some of 
whom taught me lessons in Christian 
faith and devoted life; sad memories, too, 
like the breaking up of our work in 
Changsha, when the Reds gained control; 
thanksgivings for the faithful witness of 
the majority of our Christians every- 
where, outstanding bravery and loyalty 
in some, even in some 
of the women whom I 
had known before they 
were Christians, and in 
whose conversion and 
training in the Chris- 
tian way of life I had 
had a vital share. 

Were those years 
worthwhile? 

Did it pay to give 
the best years of my 
life to the Church in 
China? Even now, 
when times of diffi- 
culty and disappoint- 
ment are upon us, I 
can only answer, 
“Ves”, 

My third reason is 
that during these three 
and a half years that 
I have been back here 
in my own country, 
fully occupied with an 
interesting and worth- 
while work, which truly appeals to me, my 
daily, even hourly, interest in China—her 
people, her sorrows and difficulties, and 
the hardships of all the friends I know 
there—has never flagged a minute. Let- 
ters have come to me regularly from 
many Chinese friends. Invitations to re- 
turn have been in nearly every letter. A 
formal request for my return, written in 
Chinese character and sealed officially, 
from the vestry in Changsha came to me 
two years ago, and it moved me much. 
Every year the Bishop of Hankow, the 
Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, has written of work 
which he feels needs me and to which he 
cannot appoint a new worker. My delay 
has been caused by the urgency of the 
work at the Church Training and Dea- 


DEACONESS STEWART 


Will return to China to take part in the 
training of Christian women leaders 


coness School, to which I had promised 
my services for a period of from two to 
five years. It has been a definite strug- 
gle again to choose which seemed to be 
the clearer call to duty. I have asked the 
advice of friends not concerned with 
either China or the school and every time 
the reply has been, “Your duty lies 
clearly in China.” The late Bishop of 
Vermont, the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, just 
a few days before his 
death, wrote me most 
emphatically in that 
strain. He said: 

“T have little or no hesi- 
tation in advising you to 
return to China. I can 
understand the loss your 
leaving will be to the 
school, but I cannot think 
that such considerations 
should weigh against your 
deliberately formed inten- 
tion to dedicate yourself 
to foreign missions, nor 
against the forfeiture for 
China of your long ex- 
perience there. I should 
be disappointed, and I am 
sure many others would 
also, if you chose to stay 
in Philadelphia. God bless 
and guide you.” 

That was probably 
one of the last letters 
he wrote, and his 
words of advice have 
come constantly to my 
mind as my decision 
had to be made. 

My fourth reason is that I would be 
ashamed of myself if I chose the easier 
position. ‘Temptations have come to me 
to stay: temptations to enjoy steam- 
heated houses and all the comforts of 
American living, fresh food of such a 
variety; congenial companionship of fam- 
ily and old friends; numerous amuse- 
ments and recreation; definite opportuni- 
ties for study; a sense of daily security of 
life and property; appreciation of one’s 
efforts in one’s work; and last, but not 
least, the constant privileges in one’s own 
spiritual life, church services, conferences, 
and retreats. Friends have also tempted 
me by saying, 

“You are not as young as you were. 
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You owe it to yourself to take things a 
little easy now.” Or, 

“You’ve done your bit for China. Let 
a younger woman take your place.” 

To these remarks I have replied: 

“If China needs and can use any for- 
eigners, she needs me, because I know the 
people and understand the language, and 
have the affection and confidence of a 
large group of our Christian people, who 
are suffering now for their faith in Christ. 
If I can help them to be a little braver, or 
can cheer them by words of comfort or 
deeds of helpfulness, or strengthen their 
faith by my example or word of advice, 
then I think I am needed.” 

The work to which Bishop Roots is 
calling me appeals to me greatly. It is to 
train our Chinese women evangelistic 
workers, Biblewomen or _ deaconesses. 
The development of this work was the 
crown of Deaconess Edith Hart’s many 
years of faithful service in China. I was 
her “twin”. We went to China together. 
All our first experiences were in common, 
the language study, beginnings of work, 


and adjustments to the new life there. I 
taught various courses in the school for 
many years, until I was transferred to 
Changsha to live. I went back each year 
for the Biblewomen’s Institute. I was 
closely identified with the work. When, in 
1927, Deaconess Hart died, Bishop Roots 
immediately asked me to take her work. 
If I am able to carry on the work she 
loved so much and give to the Chinese 
Church young women filled with love for 
God and man, ready to suffer all things 
for His Name’s sake, then indeed shall I 
be glad to spend and be spent in that 
service. Bishop Roots has written me in 
some detail of plans for this work, but he 
says all plans await my arrival and ad- 
vice. No preparation could have been so 
planned by accident. God must have 
meant me to have these years in the 
Church Training and Deaconess School, 
as a definite chance to be refreshed in 
body, mind and soul, for such has the 
refreshment been, in order to use me 
more fully in the work of the Church 
in China. 


Chinese General Pleads for Christianity 


NTEREST IN CHRISTIANITY has been 
aroused in Yangchow by the arrival 
of General Chang Tse-chiang, a former 
subordinate of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, 
who has been appointed Commissioner for 
the Suppression of Banditry and Commu- 
nism in North Kiangsu. He seems to be 
a fine Christian. Recently addressing a 
meeting of over seven hundred persons, 
he pled with them to get rid of their 
prejudices and ignorance and to investi- 
gate Christianity sincerely. Among other 
things, he said that the Three Principles 
of Sun Yat-sen were intended to make 
China a strong country, but only Chris- 
tianity could save her. He urged the 
Christians to witness to the faith that was 
in them not merely with their lips, but in 
consecrated lives. It is no small thing for 
such an important official to champion 
the Lord’s cause so boldly in these days 
in China! But I think it is an indication 
of a new turn of events in this land. 
Last autumn the principal of the Yang- 
chow Middle School, the largest govern- 
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ment school in the city, asked me to teach 
senior English to his students. I hesitated 
at first, but so far I have not regretted my 
decision to accept his offer. It has given 
me a good opportunity to observe the way 
things are run in a government school, 
and also the minds of the students. 

The students seem to be growing 
increasingly friendly. My impression is 
that in their desire to appear enlightened 
they accept the dictum of the new intelli- 
gentsia that religion is a superstitious sur- 
vival from the days of prehistoric man’s 
undeveloped mentality. Never having 
seen anything but false religion and ig- 
norant of what Christianity. represents, 
they have lumped all religion in the same 
category. Furthermore, they are young, 
things have been coming their own way, 
and they have perhaps not felt any par- 
ticular need for religion of any kind. But 
as their experience deepens, they are sure 
to feel the need for religion and will turn 
to Christianity to satisfy it. Therein lies 
our opportunity—Rev. E. H. Forster. 


Province Six in Church’s Foreign Service! 


Dioceses and Missionary Districts of the 
Northwest do their bit in helping toman 
the Church’s wide flung mission fields 


From THE MissioNARY District oF NortTH DAKOTA 


TO THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Tue Rev. A. H. Beer (1920), Casselton St. Stephen’s Church, San Pedro de Macoris 


FroM THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


TO JAPAN 
Miss Grace STAPLE (1929), Lead St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo 
TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Miss Martua L. Frepin (1930), Springfield All Saints’ Mission, Bontoc 
TO PORTO RICO. 
Miss ErHet M. Stevens (1923), Vermillion tS New World School, Manati 


FRoM THE DIOCESE OF MINNESOTA 


TO CHINA 
Dr. ELLEN Fuierton (1907), Rochester . St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai 
Miss Carouine A. FuLterton (1910), Stillwater St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai 
Mr. FrepericK C. Brown (1924), Northfield Hankow 
TO JAPAN 
Tue Rev. C. H. Evans (1894), St. Paul St. Paul’s University, Tokyo 
Miss Bernice K. JANSEN (1930), Redwing Sendai 


FROM THE DIOCESE oF IowA 
TO LIBERIA 
Tue Rey. ArtHur V. Wiccrins (1927), Story City Cape Mount 
From THE DIOCESE oF NEBRASKA 


TO JAPAN 
Mr. Kart E. Branstap (1924), Omaha St. Paul’s University, Tokyo 


FrRoM THE DiocEsE oF MonTANA 


TO CHINA 
Mr. RicHarp S. UNDERWOOD, jr. (1923), Billings Boone University, Wuchang 


FRoM THE DIOCESE OF WYOMING 


TO CHINA 

THE Rr, Rey. Atrrep A. Girman, D.D. (1902), Dixon Suffragan Bishop of Hankow 
TO JAPAN 

Miss Emma MAarcueErIte JOHNSON (1929), Rawlins St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo 


{ This is the ninth of a series showing whence our missi i A : 
early issue. g missionaries come, The tenth will appear in an 
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Oklahoma’s Major Social Opportunities 


In meeting human need, the Church has given 
special attention to isolated communicants and 


delinquent children with encouraging success 


By the Rev. Harry Lee Virden 


Chairman, Board of Social Service, District of Oklahoma 


it OKLAHOMA OUR ministry to human 
needs has been concentrated for a 
time at least upon two outstanding op- 
portunities. 

In the first place, there are the hun- 
dreds of people with previous church 
connections, but who are at present un- 
affiliated with any parish and, on the 
whole, are unknown to any of our clergy. 
These people are in small towns where no 
services are held, in oil camps, and on 
farms. Many of them have attached 
themselves to other religious bodies. 
Others, finding the worship and social 
expressions of these other bodies unsatis- 
fying to them, have simply lost all church 
connections whatever. The children have 
been sent or permitted to attend other 
church schools and when they grow to 
adolescence are apt, under the influence 
of the inevitable revival, to unite with 
one of these organizations. 

Yet another group is widely distributed 
in places where occasional services of the 
Church may be held and a church school 
maintained. Akin to these are those who 
live a few miles from a place where regu- 
lar or periodic services are conducted. 
The adults may get into the central point 
with some regularity; the priest even 
visits them at considerable expenditure of 
time and energy; he baptizes the chil- 
dren. The parents feeling that they 
should have some systematic religious 
training, or merely reacting to the normal 
life of the community, send them to the 
Baptist, Christian, or Methodist Sunday 
schools. Later they “join the church”. 
Often the parents then follow the children 
in order that “the family may all be to- 
gether.” This general situation consti- 
tutes an inescapable problem. 
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Our clergy are uniformly alive to the 
spiritual plight of these people of ours 
who are so nearly, if not completely, un- 
churched because of their location. It is 
our goal to attach every isolated adult to 
the nearest parish or mission, to reach 
them regularly through the men’s club, 
the guild, or the auxiliary; to place them 
on the regular communicant list, or on a 
special but no less permanent list; and to 
have every isolated child belong to the 
extension department of the nearest 
church school. 

During the past year, a second and 
more unique opportunity for service has 
literally been thrust upon our Depart- 
ment of Social Service. In the summer 
of 1929, a boy at Paul’s Valley State 
Training School for Boys died as the re- 
sult of a beating by a school officer. 
Public opinion, which had long ignored 
the existence of a thoroughly vicious in- 
stitution, demanded a change of regime 
and policy in the administration of the 
school. 

At its annual convention in September, 
1929, the American Legion at the sugges- 
tion of Governor Holloway “adopted” the 
institution. A member of the A. and M. 
College faculty, a successful worker with 
normal average boys, was appointed su- 
perintendent. The newly elected Depart- 
ment (State) Commander asked the 
chairman of our social service committee 
to outline the Big Brother Program and 
then appointed him as a member of the 
Americanism Committee, with sole re- 
sponsibility for working out the program. 
He was invited by the Governor and the 
Board of Control of the school to attend 
all its meetings, and when unable to do so 
to write in his suggestions. 
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OKLAHOMA BUILDS CHARACTER 


The State Training School for Boys provides 
an atmosphere of wholesome self-discipline 


The Big Brother Program in which we 
are cooperating, involves: 

1. Eventually securing a Big Brother 
from back home for every boy before he 
leaves for the school, who will keep in 
touch with him by letter and occasional 
visits. 

2. Assistance by the Big Brother in 
securing work and further schooling for 
the Little Brother when paroled, and to 
be a real brother to him during this criti- 
cal period of readjustment. 

3. Cooperation with city and county 
officials in securing, through public funds, 
room and board in suitable private homes 
for boys and girls who must be held by 
the local authorities. Oklahoma has but 
three counties with probation officers and 
detention homes. Although it is illegal 
to commit a child under twelve years to 
any part of a jail, or one under sixteen 
years to the same room or enclosure with 
adult prisoners, for many years it has 
been a common practice to hold boys in 
jail in violation of the statutes. The. of- 
ficial Big Brother had himself been in- 
strumental in securing the parole of two 
boys, one nine and the other eleven, from 
the county jail. Both were being held 
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although no commitment had been issued, 
“because their homes were unfit for 
them”, according to the judge. The nine 
year old had been in a room accessible to 
women prisoners of most unsavory char- 
acter for six weeks. Recognizing the 
moral dangers inherent in this situation 
the acceptance of this part of the program 
was inevitable. 


We began by securing Big Brothers for 
eight of the most promising honor boys. 
The list has grown until fifty percent of 
221 boys in the school now have Big 
Brothers and we believe that every one of 
the boys looks upon the Governor, the 
Superintendent, the Department Com- 
mander, the official Big Brother, and 
every member of the Legion as his Big 
Brother. 

Of 105 boys granted short furloughs or 
full parole on good behavior, only three 
have abused the privilege in any way. 
Two are back in the school for probation. 
One is in another State. From what I 
can learn, this is a record. 


Whether on furlough or parole, letters 
precede the boy to the county judge and 
the post commander and the boy is in- 
structed, though not ordered, to make 
himself known to both of them. Many a 
judge meeting again a boy whom he had 
committed, has had a most pleasant sur- 
prise in noticing the lad’s improved ap- 
pearance. 

When a boy is paroled, the depart- 
ment’s Big Brother also writes a personal 
letter to the post’s Big Brother, to the 
parents of the boy, to the person to whom 
he has been paroled, and to the boy 
himself. Reports from school principals 
and from others in the community indi- 
cate that what we are doing is being 
appreciated and is bearing worth-while 
results; most of the boys are on the honor 
roll at school, in deportment and appli- 
cation as well as in their studies. ‘Three 
or four of our Little Brothers entered 
college last autumn, still others will go in 
1931; a most unlikely event had we not 
adopted them. 


County attorneys, judges, and peace 
officers are increasingly codperating by 
fewer unofficial commitments of children 


OKLAHOMA’S MAJOR SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


in jails and by sympathetically giving a 
helping hand to the boys paroled from 
the school.. One judge asked to be ap- 
pointed as his post’s Big Brother to the 
boys he had previously sent to Paul’s 
Valley. One man has had a boy who had 
stolen from him paroled to him. After 
several months, both are delighted with 
the arrangement. Another judge has the 
reputation of never failing to visit a boy 
after committing him to the school. Yet 
another has never sent a boy to the 
school, largely because he does his own 
probation work, with family as well as 
boy. All these are eager witness-bearers. 

The legislature has played a commend- 
able part in the year’s accomplishments. 
Confidence in the new administration and 
policy has inspired appropriations which 
have made possible improvements with- 
out which much of the year’s story would 
remain unwritten. An inexcusably dilap- 
idated physical plant is gradually being 
put in shape. Increased salary allow- 
ances have given the Superintendent an 
opportunity to employ a staff that is an 
honor to the State. The school has taken 
on the atmosphere of a high class private 
military school. The discipline and spirit 
are most commendable. The gates have 
been left unlocked off and on most of the 
year, with attempted escapes almost 
negligible. The time for entirely remov- 
ing the wall about the buildings is appar- 
ently at hand. The old jail block is gone 
and there is fortunately no silence room. 
When silence is administered, which is 
growing less frequent, it is taken in 
public. 

Eighty-five percent of the school popu- 
lation is recruited from broken homes, 
practically every one of them from an in- 
adequate home. What the boys need, 
and are getting, is an atmosphere of 
wholesome self-discipline (but not self- 
government), a reasonable amount of 
work, an education, and character-build- 
ing recreation. 

For the first time in the history of the 
school, football, basketball, baseball, and 
track teams have been sponsored. Other 
organizations, new this year, include a 
band, a drum and bugle corps, and an 
harmonica band outfitted by interested 
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THE REY. H. L. VIRDEN 


Who has had an important part in improving 
conditions at Paul’s Valley, Oklahoma 


agencies; a Boy Scout troop, Hi Y Club, 
literary and debating societies, and 4-H 
Clubs. A. and M. College is assisting 
materially in encouraging scientific train- 
ing in farming, dairying, and poultry 
raising. One or more of its instructors 
has been on the ground most of the year. 
Only boys in good standing may belong 
to the bands, athletic teams, and clubs, or 
wear the dress uniform at dinner and 
other dress-up occasions. The effect upon 
school morale has been surprisingly 
helpful. 

Clean sportsmanship and honesty have 
been fostered. Game after game has re- 
sulted in a letter from the principal or 
coach of the opposing high school to this 
effect: “The hardest and cleanest playing 
team we have met this year.” In track 
we won the county meet. 

Typical of editorials and personal com- 
ment in letter after letter, following a big 
parade or concert in which the band or 
drum and bugle corps had participated is 
the following: “Better behaved young- 
sters were never seen on our streets. As 
far as conduct was concerned, they might 
have been a troop of our own Boy 
Scouts.” (None of them then belonged 
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to the Scouts.) And in September, 1929, 
many of these boys were undernourished; 
all were sullen or frightened, heads 
clipped like prisoners, walking to meals in 
lock-step! 

Significant of the changed conditions is 
the request of the parents of twenty- 
seven problem boys, not yet officially in 
trouble, that their boys be permitted to 
enter the school in return for payment of 
board and room and other costs. Of 
course, this was impossible, but it speaks 
loudly of the changed attitude toward an 
institution which has been transformed 
within one year from a preparatory school 
for the junior and senior penitentiaries 
into a real school where character, self- 
discipline, and self-reliance are being de- 
veloped. 

Another incident will likely have some 
bearing upon our social service program 
this coming year. In the late spring a 
membership rally of the colored posts of 
the State was held at Boley, home of the 
State Training School for Colored Boys. 

And this is what it means to our De- 
partment of Social Service. The Legion’s 
Big Brother Committee can hardly escape 
including a little more interracial co- 
operation than heretofore, development, 
at least, of an after-care program in the 
colored posts for their Little Brothers. 
And this should make it easier, if not 


imperative, to take up some needed wel- 


fare work among Oklahoma’s Negro pop- 


ulation, particularly with reference to 
housing and education. 

The public likes our Big Brother pro- 
gram for Paul’s Valley. That fact should 
assure its injection into the colored train- 
ing school a fairly popular move and with 
public opinion back of that, we should be 
able to get quite some way in interesting 
the public in other needs of the Negro. 

Already our Church’s Social Service 
Department is making tentative plans 
through the codperation of a skilled and 
tactful woman social worker on the com- 
mittee, the chairman for social service of 
the women’s organizations of the Church, 
and the Superintendent of the Girls’ 
Training School, for giving some very 
definite after-care to girls released from 
the Training School for Girls at Tecum- 
seh. This presents a far more delicate 
problem, however, than acting as Big 
Brothers to boys. We are particularly 
fortunate, however, in the sane intelli- 
gence of the two trained women involved. 

We are asking, through our legislative 
committee, that all three of the training 
schools be placed directly under the - 
State Board of Education. Thus out of 
a great tragedy we have developed a 
method of dealing with our boys that is 
absolutely unique and thus far most suc- 
cessful. Some day, please God, we will 


correct our medieval methods of dealing 
with our delinquent boys and girls before 
they reach the training schools. 


LITTLE BROTHERS DRUM AND BUGLE OORP, PAUL’S VALLEY TRAINING SOHOOL 
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Athletics, musical organizations, a Boy Scout troop, literary and debating societies, and 
4-H{ clubs, have all played a conspicuous part in improving conditions at Paul’s Valley 


Two Score Years in Western Nebraska 


No one knows so many people of all sorts and 
conditions of life in Western Nebraska as 
does their Chief Shepherd, Bishop Beecher 


By the Very Rev. Francis R. Lee 
Dean, St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, Nebraska 


Ges TWENTY YEARS ago the Dean of 
Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, was seated at the breakfast table 
when the telephone rang. It was a mes- 
sage from the Rt. Rev. Anson R. Graves 
and the Rt. Rev. Arthur L. Williams 
announcing his election 
as Bishop of the Mis- 
sionary District of 
Western Nebraska, 
then called Kearney. 

Thus on St. An- 
drew’s Day, 1910, in 
the same cathedral of 
which he had _ been 
dean, George Allen 
Beecher was consecrat- 
ed a bishop. Twenty 
years have passed since 
then, during which en- 
tire time he has been a 
great pastor, moving 
lovingly and_ tenderly 
amid the bruised and 
sorrowing of his flock. 
To the office of Bishop, 
he has carried the deep 
instinct of shepherd- 
hood. In his preaching 
and teaching he has 
unfolded to men God’s love. ‘There is 
probably no other person who knows so 
many people of all sorts and conditions 
of life in Western Nebraska, and who 
knows them so well and remembers all 
about their children, as does Bishop 
Beecher,” was a recent remark by one of 
the prominent citizens of the Middle 
West. 

How can we estimate the fruits of such 
a ministry, covering a period of forty 
years—twenty years in the priesthood 


Second Missionary 


THE RT. REV. G. A. BEECHER, D.D. 
Bishop of Western 
Nebraska, 1910- 
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and twenty years in the episcopate—all 
spent in the commonwealth of Nebraska? 

As a young man fresh from the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, he commenced 
his missionary work at old Fort Sidney, 
one of the outposts of the frontier. Using 
the old fort as a cen- 
ter, he drove 250 miles 
every month with a 
pony team and buggy 
over the prairies 
through the North 
Platte Valley, where 
there was no clergy- 
man of the Church 
within a radius of one 
hundred miles.. This 
tireless and _ self-sacri- 
ficing labor, however, 
has brought forth fine 
results. Within this 
territory there are now 
two parishes and five 
organized missions. 

When Mr. Beecher 
was living at Fort Sid- 
ney, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had just or- 
ganized three com- 
panies from the Indian 
population of South Dakota. One of 
these military units, Company I of the 
Twenty-first Infantry, was stationed at 
the fort. The future Bishop, always look- 
ing for new opportunities and new fields 
for service, immediately commenced an- 
other notable work. He conducted regu- 
lar Sunday services for the Indians in the 
Dakota language, and during the week he 
gave them instruction in the English lan- 
guage, in order to aid them in their mili- 
tary service. 


ee 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Fe aie: 


JAPANESE CONGREGATION, CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, NORTH PLATTE 


To minister te the Japanese farmers of Western Nebraska, Bishop Beecher has secured 


the services of the Rey. H. Kano, who is also an expert agriculturist. 


Over 100 Jap- 


anese have been baptized and 40 confirmed 


During the memorable winter of 1894- 
95 there was a serious financial panic 
which caused terrible suffering among the 
scattered people of the plains. Starva- 
tion stared many in the face. Women 
and children were without the necessities 
of life. In the crisis young Mr. Beecher 
proved himself a missionary, one sent 
from God. He got in touch with wealthy 
and influefitial Easterners and informed 
them of the seriousness of the situation 
and thereby secured carloads of clothing 
and food as well as grain for livestock 
and for seed. He was instrumental in 
having them distributed in carefully se- 
lected localities and made it possible for 
these stricken people and livestock to 
survive through the long and cold winter. 

This disinterested and unselfish service 
has never been forgotten, and there are 
families today who live on ranches and in 
the Nebraska sandhills and plains who 
hold in grateful memory this wonderful 
work of the Church. 

Before he became Dean of Trinity 
Cathedral, Omaha, Mr. Beecher held two 
important rectorships, one at North 
Platte and the other in Kearney. While 
Dean of the Cathedral and living in 
Nebraska’s metropolis he took a keen in- 
terest in underprivileged children. The 
other day, while making my regular visit 


—— 


in the local hospital, I chanced to meet a 
nurse, who said to me, “I am interested 
in your Church because back in Omaha, 
when I was left an orphan, Bishop 
Béecher gave me my start.” 

In 1910 he was elevated to the epis- 
copate and assigned to the Missionary 
District of Western Nebraska, a jurisdic- 
tion which covers approximately fifty- 
five thousand square miles. The vast 
field has its peculiar difficulties and prob- 
lems. To shepherd the scattered flock 
in the hamlets, plains, and on the thou- 
sand isolated ranches was a stupendous 
task, calling for physical as well as spir- 
itual fortitude. If ever a man had train- 
ing for this work, it was he who grew to 
manhood while living on the soil of 
Nebraska and imbibing the spirit, the 
faith, and the courage of the sturdy 
pioneer. To one whose natural impulses 
and inheritance had been whetted and 
tempered by example and by energy, by 
labor and by love, it is not remarkable 
that he has accomplished so much for the 
extension of the Kingdom during his 
Christian ambassadorship. 

During the early days of his episcopate, 
Bishop Beecher discovered a few Japa- 
nese families who were affiliated with the 
Church. Then in his survey of the Dis- 
trict he found six hundred Japanese living 
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TWO SCORE YEARS IN WESTERN .NEBRASKA 


on farms and in the irrigated sections. 
Out of this discovery he worked out a 
definite plan for ministering to this 
Oriental population. He secured the ser- 
vices of a capable and competent young 
man, Mr. H. Kano, a graduate of the 
Imperial University of Japan. Mr. Kano 
and his wife were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, but after meeting the 
Bishop they were both confirmed. Now 
Mr. Kano, who is an expert agriculturist, 
has been ordained and is devoting 
his entire time to the work among the 
Japanese of Western Nebraska. Over 
one hundred members of this race have 
been baptized and forty have been con- 
firmed. 

Such, at least, is the record in figures, 
but figures afford the most inadequate of 
all methods of estimating the results. 
Bishop Beecher went into the homes of 
these scattered people and used his own 
physical strength with unsparing gener- 
osity. Through personal contacts he cul- 
tivated their friendship, confidence, and 
affection. 
dral was being built in Hastings, they 
voluntarily contributed a very handsome 
memorial to the late Rev. Irvin H. Cor- 
rell, D.D., who for fifty-three years was 
an active missionary of our Church in 
Japan. Dr. Correll died at sea on his 
way to Japan after attending the General 
Ceavention in New Orleans in 1925. 

During the ministry of Bishop Beecher 
he has supported the Church’s Program 
and has carried the message of the 
national Church to every parish and 
mission of the district. In the work of 
domestic and foreign missions, Western 
Nebraska has done its bit, and has ac- 
cepted its responsibilities with a spirit 
of cheerfulness. 

Bishop Beecher said: “I never ex- 
pected to see the completion of St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral,” but the impossible had 
happened when, just two years ago, an 
enthusiastic and grateful congregation 
were assembled in the nave of this stately 
structure for the first service of praise 
and thanksgiving. 

It was during the rectorship of the 
Rev. Lee H. Young that the Bishop con- 


When the St. Mark’s Cathe-— 


ceived the idea of making Hastings his 
See City. Definite plans were then 
formed for the erection of a cathedral. 
The ground was broken, the foundations 
and cornerstone were laid. Then for five 
years there was nothing but the crypt. 
About three years ago, however, it was 
decided to push forward the building 
project, and the movement met with a 
generous response, so that the congre- 
gation is now worshiping in the new 
church. 

St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, designed by 
Ralph Adams Cram, is a beautiful stone 
structure and is perhaps the most classic 
piece of church architecture in the Middle 
West. 

It is impossible to close this article 
without saying a word about Mrs. 
Beecher. During the Bishop’s entire 
career, his wife has been his constant 
companion and has aided him in all his 
work. Someone has said, “So comple- 


mentary have they become one to the 
other that in thinking of them one cannot 
but be reminded of the line from Hia- 
watha: ‘As unto the bow the string is, 
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So unto the man the woman’. 


BISHOP BEECHER PULPIT 
Placed in St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, 
to commemorate Bishop Beecher’s services to 
Western Nebraska 


Arapahoe is Distinguished Churchman 


For nearly half a century the Rev. Sherman 


Coolidge, honorary canon of St. John’s Cathe- 


dral, Denver, has ministered to his own people 


By Marion Gustin 
St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, Colorado 


a WHO COME to. Denver in Sep- 
tember for the General Convention 
will find themselves in the heart of a land 
abounding in relics of that romantic era 
before the white man doggedly pushed 
his way westward and wrested a virgin 
empire from the waste spaces. They will 
meet the sons and daughters of those grim 
frontiersmen whose horny hands carved a 
nation out of the wilderness. But more 
than that they will see and know the 
descendants of the original landiords of 
this great western worid, the first 
Americans! 

Foremost among these native sons 
stands the Rev. Sherman Coolidge, full- 
blooded Arapahoe Indian and Honorary 
Canon of St. John’s Cathedral of Denver. 
Born in a buffalo hide tepee in Wyoming, 
the son of Ba-nas-ba (Strong Heart) and 
Ba-an-noce (Turtle 
Woman), Arapahoe 
Indians, his life has 
been replete with high 
romance. To look at 
him now, nearing his 
seventieth year, tall, 
robust, of dignified 
mien, the language of 
a cultivated gentleman 
of the world and a stu- 
dent conveyed through 
the medium of the he- 
reditary guttural tones 
of the Redskin, one 
would be hard pushed 
to realize that this man 
once heard the war 
screech of the Chey- 
ennes about his tepee 
and the sharp crack of 
Kentucky rifles on the 
plains; witnessed later 


THE REV. SHERMAN COOLIDGE 
Veteran Arapahoe missionary 
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“the slow trek of a vanquished people 
into the sunset”; heard the thundering 
hoofs of the shaggy legion; diminishing 
thunder; then saw a bleached skeleton 
here and there to mark the passing of a 
heroic breed. All this and more has 
passed in array before the eyes of this 
hardy son of the Arapahoes, but leaving 
them still as clear and bright with faith 
as they were when he was a boy in his 
own village. For Mr. Coolidge loves his 
white brethren. Every good thing that 
the world has to offer has come to him 
through them. 

Little Desche-Wa-Ah (Swiftest Run- 
ner) was playing about the camp with his 
two small brothers one day in 1869, when 
a band of Shoshones and Bannocks, 
traditional enemies of the Arapahoes, 
swooped down on the village, slaughtering 
or capturing the women 
and children who were 
there alone. The three 
little brothers were 
taken captive and con- 
veyed to Camp Brown 
(Lander, Wyoming ) 
where they were turned 
over to the garrison 
stationed there. The 
Army doctor took a 
fancy to Desche-Wa- 
Ah, changing his name 
to William Tecumseh 
Sherman. Soon after 
this the boy was adopt- 
ed by Captain and 
Mrs. Charles A. Cool- 
idge, who were station- 
ed at Fort Douglass. 
Thenceforth the young 
Arapahoe’s name was 
Sherman Coolidge. 


ARAPAHOE TS DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMAN 


For several years after his adoption the 
Coolidges traveled from post to post 
throughout the western country. In 1876 
Sherman was tall and strong for his four- 
teen years, and, except for the garb of 
civilization, a typical young warrior of 
the Arapahoes. For seven months during 
1877 he campaigned with Captain Cool- 
idge against a powerful and deadly foe, 
the Sioux, the Cheyennes, and the Arapa- 
hoes. There were many skirmishes dur- 
ing the spring and summer of that year, 
but the principal and historic conflict was 
that of The Little Big Horn. Captain 
Coolidge and his adopted son were not in 
this historic battle, being at the time with 
the supply camp about eighty miles away, 
but as soon as the news of the battle was 
brought by couriers, General Terry or- 
dered a forced march to help Custer. 
Artillery, infantry, cavalry, and ammuni- 
tion were taken, but reached the scene 
too late. 

It was not long after this that the 
Coolidges became exercised over young 
Sherman’s education. On asking Sher- 
man what sort of life work he fancied, he 
replied gravely that he wanted to be a 
minister. At first the Coolidges opposed 
their foster son’s choice of a profession on 
the grounds that he was not suited to 
such a calling, but when they saw how 
persistent and earnest he was in his desire 
to enter the ministry, they agreed cheer- 
fully to give him every possible assistance 
in forwarding his ambition. 

And so it was that, in 1877, young 
Sherman was entered at the Shattuck 
Episcopal Military School at Faribault, 
Minnesota. But difficulties presented 
themselves. Captain Coolidge’s regiment 
was stationed at Fort Shaw, Montana. 
Just at this time, the Nez Perces, under 
the redoubtable Chief Joseph, broke out 
on the war path and five companies of the 
Seventh U. S. Infantry were ordered out 
against them. Captain Coolidge went 
with his company, of course, and Sher- 
man was placed under the protection of 
friends, Major and Mrs. Freeman, who 
were then starting on a trip east. 

The three journeyed by boat from Fort 
Benton, Montana, to Bismarck, North 
Dakota. Taking a train at Bismarck 
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they traveled eastward, Sherman leaving 
the party at Detroit to go by stage to the 
White Earth Agency, where he was to 
remain until Shattuck opened. During 
his two months’ stay the boy lost his pass 
to St. Paul. Fortunately for him he ran 
across a young man, a brother-in-law of 
the Ven. J. A. Gilfillan, who was con- 
structing a flat-bottom rowboat in which 
to float along the Mississippi to Iowa. 
He readily agreed to take young Sherman 
on as a passenger, providing he did his 
part of the rowing. 

After a long and turbulent voyage they 
finally reached Minneapolis, where Sher- 
man took the train for Faribault, present- 
ing himself before the rector a sorry fig- 
ure in rags and tatters, for his trunk had 
gone on by rail. 

Leaving Shattuck in 1880, he attended 
the Seabury Divinity School, from which | 
he graduated in 1884. The same year 
Bishop Whipple ordained him to the 
diaconate. He went at once as a mis- 
sionary to his own people at the Wind 
River Agency on the Shoshone Reserva- 
tion near Fort Washakie, Wyoming, and 
in May, 1885, was advanced to the priest- 
hood by the Bishop of Colorado, the Rt. 
Rev. John F. Spalding. 

For twenty-five years the Rev. Sher- 
man Coolidge conducted our mission at 
Wind River, absenting himself for only 
one appreciable period when, wishing to 
educate himself still further, he went to 
Geneva, New York, for a special course 
at Hobart College, where he stayed three 
years, 1887-90. 

As was in keeping with his whole 
career, Canon Coolidge’s marriage was a 
romantic one. When Miss Grace Dar- 
ling Wetherbee, whose father was the 
owner of the old Manhattan Hotel of 
New York, made two school acquaint- 
ances at Ogontz, Miss Nellie Hart, 
daughter of Dean Hart of St. John’s, 
Denver, and Miss Annie Talbot, daugh- 
ter of the Bishop of Wyoming, little did 
she think that through them she would 
meet her future husband, thereby allying 
herself with one of the oldest families in 
America! Miss Wetherbee spent several 
summers with her two schoolmates, dur- 
ing which time she was taken by Bishop 
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Talbot and his daughter on a visit to 
Wind River. Here she met the young 
Arapahoe missioner. It was a mutual at- 
traction, deriving from mutual interests 
and a sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s aspirations. They were married 
at Wind River, October 8, 1902. It was 
an interesting coincidence to the two to 
discover that the maiden name of the new 
Mrs. Sherman Coolidge’s grandmother 
was also Coolidge. As the Canon says, 
“My two daughters have a blood right to 
the name of Coolidge!”’ 

Besides his missionary work among the 
Indians, Canon Coolidge has many out- 
standing achievements to his credit. In 
1003 he was one of the six speakers at the 
Washington Missionary Council, to which 


he was a delegate from Wyoming and 
Idaho. Later he lectured at Columbus 
for the Department of Economics and 
Sociology of the Ohio State University. 
He was assistant missionary at Lander, 
North Fork and Fort Washakie; was 
minister-in-charge of the Church of the 
Redeemer; of two chapels among the 
Arapahoes on the Wind River Reserva- 
tion; of St. Luke’s Chapel, Shoshone, 
Wyoming; for three years was teacher at 
the Wind River Boarding School; and for 
two years clerk at the Indian Agency. 
He is a member of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, the American 
Economic Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, Society of American 
Indians, and Indian Rights Association. 


New Work for Japanese Begun in Honolulu 


| ona A NEW residential section of 
Honolulu, is being built up by edu- 
cated and rather well-to-do Japanese. 
Last summer Bishop Littell secured a 
good lot here, and when news of the pur- 
chase spread around among the residents, 
they went to our Japanese priest, the Rev. 
Philip Fukao of Holy Trinity Mission, 
Honolulu, and told him they had been 
collecting funds for a community hall to 
be run under the direction of their Japa- 
nese language school, but they would pre- 
fer to make their contribution to the 
Church’s work. Later, they promised not 
less than two thousand dollars for a 
building on the Church’s land. The build- 
ing, which was dedicated on January 4 
as the Good Samaritan Mission, is valued 
at six thousand dollars, but cost the 
Church a little over half that sum. It 
had been previously located on ground 
needed by the city for opening a new 
road, was put up at auction, and was 
bought very cheaply. The contract price 
for purchase, for moving it to its present 
location, about four miles from _ its 
original site, and for a new roof, painting 
throughout, etc., was $2,750. Preparing 
the grounds, building walks and steps, 
and adding improvements, especially for 
the kindergarten and the chapel, added 
about one thousand dollars. Now we 
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have a remarkably suitable and com- 
modious mission house at surprisingly 
small cost. The mission is midway be- 
tween the public school and the language 
school. The new building has been placed 
with reference to a future church and 
rectory. 

Meanwhile, the doctor and nurses who 
conduct child welfare clinics at St. Mary’s 
and St. Mark’s Missions in Honolulu, had 
been hoping that they might soon extend 
their welfare work to the Palolo section. 
The doctor told Bishop Littell that he 
preferred to carry on his work in con- 
nection with the Church than in any 
other way. Early in January this welfare 
work was begun. A church school begun 
about the same time had fifty-one chil- 
dren on the second Sunday, representing 
not only Japanese, but seven other na- 
tionalities. 

The Rev. B. S. Ikezawa, who has come 
from Japan to take charge of the Good 
Samaritan Mission, was formerly rector 
of Christ Church, Osaka. He was also 
examining chaplain to Bishop Naide and 
secretary of the Board of Missions of the 
Japanese Church. 

The spontaneous interest and support 
from the Japanese seem to have grown 
out of the confidence inspired by recent 
progress at Holy Trinity Mission. 


Forty Years in Alaska with Dr. Chapman 


The first five years ot the mission draw to 


a close. 


Chance remark brought a sawmill, a 


most valuable adjunct to equipment at Anvik 


By the Rev. John Wight Chapman, D.D. 


Missionary in Anvik Alaska, 1887-1930 


Part Three 


N JANUARY 1889, I went with Mr. 
Parker to the Shageluk country, some 
twenty-five miles to the eastward. Our 
object was to visit the people and see 
what the prospect might be. for work 
among them. These people were for a 
long time less affected by contact with 
white men than any others in the vicinity. 
We witnessed the conclusion of a native 
feast and the incantations of an Indian 
medicine man. We also saw something 
of the famous sweat bath for which these 
northern tribes are celebrated, and even 
had a share in it which was not alto- 
gether anticipated. 

These baths were taken in the great 
kashime, or common house, where all 
public gatherings are held. It is also a 
workshop and a dormitory for the young, 
unmarried men. We called it the city 
hall. It is partly underground, like the 
dwelling houses. One descends into it 
through a kind of tunnel. The sides are 
made of split sticks, set up on end. There 
is a high ceiling of logs rising towards 
the center; around the room, at a height 
of about three feet from the floor, there 
is a wide shelf of heavy planks. The 
whole of the interior is blackened with 
smoke. In the middle of the plank floor 
there is a large pit, some three feet deep. 
When preparations are made for a bath, 
the planks which cover this pit are re- 
moved and piled up at either side. They 
form quite a barricade, so that one lying 
on the floor behind them is in a measure 
protected from the heat. 

Those who wish to take the bath strip 
themselves and lie down on the wide 
shelf. They have wooden bowls of snow 
near them to cool their heads and bunches 
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of fine shavings, like excelsior, in their 
mouths to strain out the smoke. A bon- 
fire is kindled in the pit. The cold air 
rushes down through the tunnel, strikes 
the fire in the pit and is carried upward, 
a roaring column of flame, through a hole 
in the apex of the ceiling. The bathers 
stand it as long as they can and then 
rush out, reeking with sweat, to cool 
themselves off in the snow. 

There are other forms of the sweat 
bath, but this is the kind that we saw. 
I had previously been near enough to one 
to know what it was like, but this was 
Mr. Parker’s first experience. Conse- 
quently, when our valises were taken and 
put behind the barrier of planks, in order 
that they might be protected from the 
heat, he thought that it would be better 
to lie down there also, so that he might 
keep an eye on them. I took my place 
near the entrance tunnel, where the cool 
air came in, expecting that when the fire 
began to get hot he would be roasted out. 
It grew hotter and hotter and still he did 
not come. I could not see him where he 
lay behind the planks, and finally I be- 
came anxious and started to see what 
might be the matter. There were cries 
from the Indians, “Go back”. “Take off 
your parka,” and so on, in the native 
tongue. When I caught sight of Mr. 
Parker he was lying on the floor, stripped 
to his underclothing and calling for snow. 
It was too late to go back and I dived 
down beside him. Friendly hands 
stripped off my outer garments. The 
heat and the smoke seemed insupportable. 
I found a crack in the floor and stuck my 
nose into it. This afforded a little relief. 
At length, when it seemed as though I 
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ANVIK INDIAN 
Typical of the folk among whom Dr. Chapman 
worked for over forty years 


could endure nothing more, the fire went 
down. The cold air poured in, and we 
were relieved; but neither of us ever took 
another kashime sweat bath. 

In February, Mr. Parker began to urge 
the necessity of Christian marriage upon 
the people. I think now that it was best, 
although it did not then appear to me to 
be so. We had made sufficient progress 
with the language to be able to translate 
the marriage service. It has been an agree- 
able experience to me to find that these 
early translations have stood the test of 
time. 

Many marriages were solemnized be- 
fore the snow of this winter of 1888-1889 
had disappeared. I do not know how this 
appeared to the natives. Some of the 
marriages were of couples who had been 
living together for years. They were, of 
course, instructed beforehand. Conjugal 
relations were extremely loose among 
them and the significance of the vow of 
fidelity was impressed upon them. This 
was something that they had to think 
about. There was one old fellow who 
always had a twinkle in the corner of his 
eye. “I don’t know,” he said. “Most of 
our children are grown up, but she 
doesn’t take very good care of the 
younger ones. I might think that I had 
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better get someone else.’”’ However, they 
were married and there was no domestic 
trouble that we ever heard of. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Christian marriage has proved 
to be a most effectual means of keeping 
families together. 


Again we went to St. Michael. Our 
neighbor, Mr. Fredericks, was summoned 
to take charge of that post by the Alaska 
Commercial Company. He put his two 
boys in our charge and made arrange- 
ments for their support. Part of the ar- 
rangement was, that a good sailboat, of 
greater capacity than ours, should be- 
come the property of the mission. Now 
we had a better boat; and the idea began 
to take shape in my mind, that it might 
be possible to sail from Anvik to St. 
Michael and return, with the sailboat, in- 
stead of having to depend upon the 
steamboat,for bringing up our supplies. 
Later on I did this, with a crew of native 
boys from Anvik; but it took us twenty- 
five days, and nothing was gained but 
experience. 


In-July 1889, Mr. Parker, having com- 
pleted his agreement with the Board of 
Missions, returned to the United States 
for good. In this year, trade on the 
Yukon began to increase somewhat, and 
a river steamboat, The Arctic, of two 
hundred tons capacity, with accommoda- 
tions for passengers, was put into com- 
mission by the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany. St. Michael was a busy place that 
summer. There was a party of govern- 
ment surveyors, accompanied by a group 
of scientists, to be taken more than a 
thousand miles up the Yukon to help to 
establish the line between Alaska and 
Canada. 


I did not have the pleasure of traveling 
to Anvik with this party on the new 
steamboat, but went up as usual, in a 
tow behind a smaller boat. During our 
stay at St. Michael, Mr. Parker and I had 
the great pleasure of meeting Commander 
Stockton of the Thetis, whose representa- 
tions had great weight in inducing the 
Board of Missions to undertake work in 
Alaska. 

As it happened, it was no great mis- 
fortune that I had been unable to take 
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passage on The Arctic. I reached Anvik 
before she did, and a few days later had 
word that she was coming, with a saw- 
mill for the mission. Some time during 
the year previous, I had written to my 
father that I would rather have a sawmill 
than a gold mine, thinking of the squalid 
way in which the people were living and 
of the task that faced us in providing the 
mission with suitable buildings. I had 
not thought that the remark would be 
taken seriously, and I was amazed and 
somewhat dismayed to hear that one was 
being sent to us. I knew how to use a 
jackknife but I had never had anything 
to do with a sawmill or a steam engine. 
It has been a valuable adjunct of the 
mission and the credit for making it 
work has been given to me, but it belongs 
to another man. I have often thought of 
the faith of my father, who had hard 
work enough to make a living for his 
family, and of the generosity of the 
Church people who made it possible for 
him to send us that costly gift. 

The reason why I was fortunate in not 
having taken passage on The Arctic is, 
that while crossing from St. Michael to 
the mouth of the Yukon, she encountered 
a storm and sank in the shallow water of 
Bering Sea. I did not know of this 
when I was informed that she was coming 
with our sawmill, so it was no surprise to 
me when she arrived at Anvik a little 
later. It appeared that when the tide 
went down she was able to use our boiler 
in pumping the water out of her hull. 

I had great enjoyment of the two 
Fredericks boys at this time. The older 
boy was interested in history. Once he 
looked up from his book and exclaimed, 
“T think the United States is the freest 
country in the world.” His younger 
brother was alive to everything that was 
going on. He gave me admirable ac- 
counts of the hunting adventures which 


che heard about from the Indiars. Also 


he had deeper thoughts. Once he stoud 
squarely in front of me, and said, 


THE FIRST COMMUNICANT 
A feature of the Christ Church Mission, Anvik, 
is its school which last year reported 28 pupils 


“Mr. Chapman, whose is this world?” 

“Ts it yours, Georgie?” 

“SINQiz2 

“Ts it mine?” 

Nig” 

“Whose do you think it is?” 

“Belongs to God?” 

Weg: 

“T thought so.” 

These boys had been well taught at 
home, and responded to training. Later 
on, their father sent them to the United 
States, to give them additional advan- 
tages, such as could not then be had in 
Alaska. No one then dreamed that 
within a generation there would be an ex- 
cellently equipped college in the heart of 
the territory, available to the ambitious 
youth of both sexes. The Church should 
take courage from this achievement of 
President Charles Bunnell. 

The work of the mission went steadily 
on during the three years between the 
winter of 1889-90 and the summer of 
1893, when I first returned to the United 


States: To be continued. 


House of the Merciful Saviour Reopens 


Occupational therapy again becomes a factor 
in ‘our ministry to patients of Church General 


Hospital, Wuchang, as workers returnto China 


By Mother Ursula Mary, O.S.A. 


House of the Merciful Saviour, Wuchang, China 


HE HOUSE OF the Merciful Saviour 

has again begun its industrial thera- 
peutic work which in 1927 had to cease 
when the foreign missionary staff ref- 
ugeed en masse to Shanghai. Several 
years ago, Miss Edith Stedman, while 
social worker at the Church General 
Hospital, Wuchang, started a small home 
where incurable and convalescent patients 
could be helped toward self-support by 
industrial work. Later this home and its 
growing work was transferred to a vacant 
house in St. Michael’s parish, where it 
has now been revived by the Sisters of 
St. Anne, who have lately returned to 
their old convent in Wuchang. 

Those who were familiar with Miss 
Stedman’s work will be interested to 
know that some of the old friends have 
come back: blind Mrs. T’an with her 
wooden leg, who makes marvelous tape of 
all colors on her basket machine, and does 
love nice bright colors for her own 
clothes!—lame Sen Ku-liang who has ac- 
quired a husband of small parts, whose 
trade as a maker of Chinese pens brought 
them to the verge of starvation. Now he 
has risen to the dignity of the great ser- 
vant, or cook, for the House of the Mer- 
ciful Saviour, living happily with his wife 
in the ground-floor apartment adjoining 
the kitchen. Sen Ku-liang, as she is still 
called, though her married name is Mrs. 
Ts’en, does cross-stitch nicely, so they 
both keep busy. 

On the floor above them—for this ex- 
traordinary mansion has three floors at one 
end and two at the other, connecting with 
abbreviated staircases in unexpected cor- 
ners, to say nothing of the attic intended 
for saintly contemplation!—on the floor 
above lives church-embroidery-Miss Hu, 


and on the sleeping porch above her, little 
Ruth, whose father is blind from tracho- 
ma, and who was one of an unwanted pair 
of twins. Other children will be added 
presently under the eye of the matron 
who occupies a room adjoining. 

On the other side of the house in a big 
airy ward are blind Mrs. T’an, a lame 
child, and a nice little woman recovering 
from a seVere operation and deserted by 
her husband. Adjoining the ward in a 
separate room is Mrs. Biblewoman-Li, 
who has had to give up work on account 
of a bad heart, and her old mother-in-law 
of eighty. Below them is the guest room 
and workroom for the church embroidery. 
Most of these people have been hospital 
cases and are still under the medical 
supervision of Dr. Tseng, at whose sug- 
gestion this work was continued. It is a 
kind of social service much needed, and 
though on such a small scale at present, 
is at least an attempt to help the lame, 
the halt, and the blind. 

There is also a small industrial work 
for poor women, the proceeds of which it 
is hoped will not only help them, but also 
the House of the Merciful Saviour. 
Cross-stitch, table, and pillow covers with 
applique designs, bags, etc., with any- 
thing from a junk to a wedding proces- 
sion, are being made. If you could see 
the happy family, who, in spite of their 
infirmities, are so ready to laugh and 
joke, so full of good cheer, you would 
want to help keep this home for them and 
for others who are waiting to come and 
save a few who are facing life in this dis- 
tracted country under added handicaps. 

It need hardly be added that these peo- 
ple are all Christians or preparing to be- 
come so. 
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Easter School Celebrates Anniversary 


Dr. Drury, one of Bishop Brent’s early helpers 
in the Philippine Islands, tells how, in 1906, 
work for Igorot children was begun in Baguio 


By the Rev. Samuel S. Drury, D. D. 


Rector, St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 


ASTER School, Baguio, P. I., cele- 

brates this month the completion of 
twenty-five years’ service to Igorot boys 
and girls. Last month Tue SPIRIT OF 
MIssIONS, in recognition of this notable 
event, published reminiscences of the 
_early days by Dr. Hilary P. Clapp, one 
of Easter School’s first. pupils. This 
month the first headmaster of Easter 
School, Dr. Drury, now rector of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire, 
tells his story of those first years at 
Baguio. 


Nn Aucust, 1905, I left America, reach- 
ed Manila on October 19, resided 
with the Bishop until December and then 
moved to Baguio where Easter School 
began. Bishop Brent who was as intent 
for the welfare of the native inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands as the Ameri- 
can residents, had selected this healthful 
spot as a natural place for a recuperating 
station for his missionaries, a church for 
the European residents, and a school for 
Igorot boys. He was good enough to ask 
me to take charge of the school. 

Our house was a small gambrel-roof 
structure, down the hill from the rest 
house. Downstairs there was a school- 
room, back of which there was a small 
dining room for the headmaster and a 
large dining room for the boys. Con- 
nected with the last, but in a separate 
building, was the kitchen of the school, 
which in turn led to a store room. Up- 
stairs there was a study and bedroom 
combined for the man-in-charge, and an 
open dormitory for some sixteen boys. 

While this equipment was being pre- 
pared, Bishop Brent and I took a journey 
to Bontoc, settling with the Rev, W. C. 
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Clapp, that truly pious and devoted 
priest, for the transference of some of 
his mission boys to the new school at 
Baguio. I do not recall the precise date 
of their arrival, nor the many incidents 
both grave and gay connected with the 
earliest days of Easter School I do re- 
member that there was a little trouble 
about the diet, because two bvys of Span- 
ish descent found the daily fare of rice, 
dried fish, and bananas beneath their 
dignity and digestion. They ran away. 
A long life of schoolmastering enables 
me to reassert that the running away of 
a pupil is one of school life’s sorriest epi- 
sodes. But after that the sturdy little 
Igorots settled down more comfortably. 
They found a sure supply of rice and fish 
at breakfast, of fish and rice for dinner, 
and of fish, rice, and bananas for supper, 
an earnest of benevolent school adminis- 
tration. 

Through a sort of ticket-office window 
between the boys’ dining room and mine, 
my more elaborate fare would be pushed. 
Little Edward Muket was my waiter. I 
can still see him standing at the door, a 
lithe brown body set off by scarlet gee- 
string, announcing meals by saying, 
“Reedy, sur.”” Then I would sit down to 
a somewhat lonesome meal of rice or 
American cereals or chicken prepared by 
our faithful Chino cook. Sometimes a 
visitor would arrive. One memorable 
occasion saw General Wood and two of 
his staff in our little dining room. At 
another time some of Mr. Forbe’s rela- 
tives arrived. The sound of those Bos- 
ton voices was pleasant to a young Har- 
vard graduate after fraternizing for some 
months pretty exclusively with Igorots. 

A flock of chickens lived beneath the 
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DR. DRURY’S FIRST BOYS 


Three of the first Confirmation class at Easter 
School. The white coats denote their new alliance 


house. These were bought for about two 
pesetas each from Christianos coming 
up from the coast. Sometimes craving 
cake, I would beg the cook to make me 
such, whereat too often he would reply, 
“No got egg.” At another time when an 
army officer came unexpectedly for tiffin, 
we all relished the particularly good 
chicken, surprisingly provided by the 
Chino. Alas! It was my favorite cock- 
erel, whose resplendent plumage had 
been the delight of Easter School. 
Faculty meetings at the school were 
singularly concordant conferences. While 
the boys were studying or doing chores 
in the evening, the faculty would sit 
down by the little iron stove where al- 
most every night a bright fire brought 
welcome warmth to the chilly atmos- 
phere. (It was a Smith and Anthony 
stove with Providence, Rhode Island, 
stamped right in the metal. As I am a 
Rhode Islander, this reminder of home 
made the hearth side significant.) I was 
head of the French Department, head of 
the German Department, head of the 
Mathematics Department, etc., etc. In 
short, I was the entire faculty. I was Mr. 
Squeers, if you please, and all his ushers. 
Of the boys I must give an apprecia- 
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tive account, and, first of all, of our 
noble, sacrificing coworker, Mrs. Anne 
Hargreaves. She came in the fullness of 
health and bright activity. She gave her 
all, always. Though her most significant 
pioneering, of course, was the  single- 
handed building up of the mission near 
Sagada, the boys of Easter School found 
in her a plucky and sympathetic house- 
mother. 

Looking over photographs of these 
earliest days of Easter School, I see my 
dear little Edward Muket, Stanley Fag- 
kagan, Clement, Edward, Major and Ed- 
ward Minor, and James. Then there was 
Bartolemeo Lardizabal, such a friendly, 
sympathetic soul, not an Igorot, but a 
helpful member of the school group. He 
writes to me still. Of course, the leader 
of the boys was Hilary. All readers of 
THE Sprrir or Missions and intimates 
of thesxmission know him best. He was 
ever a reliable, aggressive, high-toned 
boy, worthy to bear the name of Clapp. 

What delightful days they were, those 
first days of Easter School! We lived 
in the land of pines; by dropping two 
thousand feet we were in the land of 
palms. No climate can equal that of 
high altitude in the tropics. Saturday 
in Passion Week would see us descending 
the mountains, bolos in hand, and ascend- 
ing a palmy procession to decorate the 
little church for Sunday. Again we 
would visit down the slopes a coffee grove 
and return with bowers of white blos- 
soms for the Easter service. The Igorot 
boys were beautiful singers and had been 
well trained in the good Anglican service 
of Merbecke. I can just hear little Stan- © 
ley Fagkagan, as he weeded the mission 
garden, singing the Gloria in Excelsis 
with utter faith and joyousness. 

Of course, the mainspring of our life 
at Easter School was the spirited friend- 
ship of Bishop Brent. His letters brought 
Juminous directions; his visits brought 
cheerful comradeship and widening vistas. 
Nothing could have been accomplished 
without him, and how merry he was, mid 
shadows of administrative discourage- 
ment. May his loving spirit preside over 
Easter School! 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PECTORAL? SEC bow 
Eight Pages of Pictures from the Field 


WATER TOWER, HUA CHUNG COLLEGE, WUCHANG 

J. Van W. Bergamini, the tower flies a banner 

high over the city of Wuchang, bearing the Chinese characters, Central China. Central 

China College, in which Boone, Yale-in-China, Wesley, and the Ohurch-of-Christ-in-China 
are cooperating, has entered upon an enlarged sphere of usefulness 


Designed by our mission architect, Mr. 
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IN GALILEE CHAPEL, SHAMEN’S CHURCH I ITUTE, HONOLULU 
Last year 1,002 seamen attended services conducted here by the superintendent of the 
Honolulu Institute, Charles F. Mant, a lay reader. In 1930, also, over 10,000 men 

visited the Institute offices 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLAS ES’ SCHOOL, KYOTO 


Future leaders of our Church’s kindergartens in Japan receive instruction in a bas 
accomplishment—music—from Miss L. E. Dickson, assisted by Mi Sa Fujimoto 
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OUR MORO GIRLS IN ZAMBOANGA ON A HOLIDAY 
Miss Frances Bartter, our missionary-in-charge of the Moro Settlement House, who was 
recently in the United States on furlough, is anxiously awaiting an American teacher 
to help her 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN MISSION FOR JAPANESE IN HONOLULU 
In the heart of a new residential district in Honolulu this mission, dedicated on January 
. 4, is one of four new missions recently opened by Bishop Littell (See page 242) 
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Aerial View of Denver Shows Chief M 


A- State Capitol where the House of C-St. Jo 
Bishops will meet ee 


The Central Presbyterian Church where the We 
at the left center. In the foreground is the 
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the left, and the Greek Amphitheatre at the 


place of the Ho 


Auxiliary will meet, is just out of the pi 
Center with the new Municipal Buildin 
there an outdoor service probably will be 
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WELL BABY CLINIC, ST. LUI 


Japanese nurses give mothers help in the care o 


medicine carried on at St. Luke’s Medical Center is one of its outstanding 


to Japanese v 
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THE VEN. J. M. LOPEZ-GUILLEN 
Archdeacon of Oriente, Cuba, who has recently 
completed twenty-five years’ service to the 

Church in Cuba (See page 264) 


<E'S HOSPITAL, TOKYO 
f their children. The work in preventive 
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THE REV. T. MURATA 
A Japanese priest of the Diocese of Tohoku 
who is frequently called upon to be an 
itinerant missionary 
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ST. PHILIP’S-IN-THE-DESERT, HAWTHORNE, NEVADA 


Our new chapel near the Naval munitions depot recently established in Nevada is the 
first building for religious purposes ever erected in this sixty-year-old settlement (See 
page 265) 
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onvention 


sembled at Philadelphia in 1785, 
y the Episcopal Church in this 
a single and united body. The 
next September will find the num- 
t to seventy-three and thirty-two 
abership of Convention enlarged 
ole body through this process of 
General Convention this year ex- 
rpose of a million and a quarter 
could speak for a few hundred at 


elopment? 
t of loyalty. The central author- 
; the devotion and obedience of 
the singlt\Head which is Christ. 
f in Denver let the policies we 
d the resources we seek reflect 
and of our Lord. 
the Church together in unity of 
. P every school of thought, every 
local tradition. These have caused not lines of separation but fuller 
sense of union in that which has been the ideal of the Church through 
all the ages, the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 
| And the power of the Convention now as from the beginning 
will be prayer. Acts of worship and of intercession will voice the 
high resolves and desires of the bishops and deputies from the 
moment of the opening service till adjournment. No less should 
| Churchmen every where be found on their knees in earnest petition 
that God will guide the minds and stir the wills of those to whom 
is committed the government of His Church. Let there be groups 
of intercessors praying through these months of preparation; let the 
clergy bid their congregations .to special supplication; let individual 
communicants, conscious of the great issues involved, ask for God’s 
| blessing on our deliberations and for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
| The Convention will be used as a mighty instrument for the ex- 
tension of God’s Kingdom if it be 
| pervaded and vitalized by prayer. 


Church Missions House, Saat 


New York, N. Y. Presiding Bishop 


Strides Toward Reunion at Lambeth 


Report on Unity leads us to the threshold of a 
new day, to a new conception of the essence of 
Christianity, for which we now must prepare 


By the Rev. William Chauncey Emhardt, Ph. D. 


Secretary, Committee on Ecclesiastical Relations 


N his fourth and last article on the 

Lambeth Report on Unity as it re- 
lates to the Eastern Orthodox, Dr. Em- 
hardt considers the practical effects for us 
of that conference. Earlier articles in 
this series appeared in THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions for December, 1930, pages 
837-842, January, 1931, pages 41-44, and 
March, 1931, pages 169-172. 


UR STUDY THUS far of the relation of 
the Anglican and Orthodox Commu- 
nions as determined by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 has taught us that 
the two outstanding results were an ad- 
vance in the trend toward reunion, and an 
approval of acts of comity, expressed in 
certain economic relations. 

Unity, as we have seen, is the primary 
interest of the Eastern Church. The 
Eastern, especially the Grecian, mind is 
naturally comprehensive. It was this 
characteristic that enabled the Greeks to 
universalize the Christian concept, and 
remove it from the narrow confines of 
Judaism. It is found in the teaching of 
St. Paul as contrasted with that of St. 
Peter. It is seen in the different methods 
employed in the extension of the Gospel 
respectively by the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. Grecian influence sought univer- 
sality through permeation. The Roman 
method was absorption. Greece has al- 
ways been eager to make a contribution 
to the world’s resources. Rome has al- 
ways endeavored to appropriate the prod- 
ucts of other cultures. Hence we find a 
deep Hellenic imprint upon the culture of 
Rome, but not a vestige of Roman in- 
fluence in Greece, although Greece was 
for a long time under Roman rule. 

While the linguistic nuances of Greek 


lend themselves to dogmatic expression, 
the catholicity of her philosophy will 
never permit her to become pragmatic or 
legalistic. Thus, while theological neces- 
sity has prompted her to enwrap her re- 
ligion in dogmatic statements, she cannot 
curb her impulse towards universality. 
Hence, while she defines her faith in exact 
dogmatic terms, she endeavors to pierce 
the chrysalis in which she has encased 
herself by her doctrine of economia. 

From this impulse for penetration flows 
her zeal for unity in the Church of Christ. 
The West, equally alive to the necessity 
of unity, has been approaching the goal 
through redefinitions and codification. 
The East is seeking it through the appli- 
cation of a philosophic principle. We 
endeavor to promote unity; the East en- 
deavors to express unity. 

Despite these differences in method 
there are certain basic principles that the 
Anglican and Hellenic minds have in 
common that are not shared by other 
western communions. These are never 
expressed, nor even analyzed. Neverthe- 


less, they are intuitively sensed in each 


other. 

Christianity came to England through 
Grecian channels. Latin instruction could 
never suppress the elemental factor in 
Anglican religion derived from this 
source. The central concept of Christian- 
ity became the basic principle in our cul- 
ture. Our religious sensibilities were al- 
ways alive to Hellenic suggestions. The 
influence of Theodore of Tarsus, while 
Archbishop of Canterbury, left an indeli- 
ble imprint upon the English Church. 
Other archbishops prior to the Reforma- 
tion holding a more conspicuous place in 
English history left no such impression. 
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The brief contact with Hellenic scholars 
after the fall of Constantinople again left 
a permanent contribution. The recent 
contacts with Eastern Church life have 
quickened the pulse of the Church and 
moved her to introspection and self-ex- 
pression, quite unlike her diplomatic ap- 
proach to the Free Churches of our own 
lands. A whole new concept of Christian 
unity thus dawns upon us, as we read be- 
tween the lines of the Lambeth report on 
unity, whether applied to Eastern Chris- 
tians or South India. Our past tendency 
was to be “up and doing”. The new ten- 
dency is to be alive with feeling. 

The first challenge that goes forth from 
Lambeth, therefore, is that we grapple 
with the facts. The East offers the oc- 
casion. Ina short time there will be held 
at Mt. Athos a Pro-Synod. This is the 
nearest approach to a General Council of 
the Eastern Church possible under the 
complex political conditions of the pres- 
ent day. To prepare for this and for 
future service to the ad interim Consulta- 
tive Body of the Anglican Communion, 
and to the several primates, a Joint Theo- 
logical Commission will be appointed. 
This commission will be the mouthpiece 
of both communions. 

It should be understood, however, that 
this is a commission representing the 
members of the two communions. It is 
assumed that the commission will be com- 
petent to consider the theological and 
technical questions involved. By the 
providence of God it may be able to de- 
termine the principles of reunion between 
the two communions, and to place before 
the communions a concrete program. 
Their efforts, however, will be futile un- 
less they act as agents of Churches that 
evince an understanding knowledge and 
a sincere desire for reunion, not only in 
the minds and hearts of leaders, but in 
the will of the members who constitute 
the two communions. It is a fundamen- 
tal principle of ecumenicity that an act of 
a council is not ecumenical until gener- 
ally accepted by the faithful. 

On the other hand, clergy and laity 
should realize that the question of re- 
union with the Eastern Orthodox (and 


with the Old Catholic) Churches has 
passed from the realm of academic visions 
to that of practical negotiation. It is no 
longer a mere possibility, it is an immi- 
nent probability. As such it affects the 
individual communicant, and challenges 
his intellectual attention. While it is 
possible for the rank and file of the 
Church to be content to let the commu- 
nions drift into reunion, it is more desira- 
ble that they should be prepared to em- 
brace reunion. 

There would seem to be certain posi- 
tive obligations upon thoughtful and in- 
quiring Churchmen. In the first place, 
they should endeavor to gain some knowl- 
edge of the history and practice, of the 
doctrine and worship, of the Eastern 
Orthodox Communion. 

More desirable still is the need of per- 
sonal contact with the Orthodox, either 
as individuals or as congregations. In 
communities where there is an Orthodox 
church this is quite possible. Members 
of the Episcopal Church are welcome 
guests in all Orthodox churches. It is 
most desirable before attending such ser- 
vices that an effort be made to gain some 
idea of the genius of the service. (See 
A Guide to the Holy Liturgy by the Rev. 
Leighton Pullam, D.D. Macmillan, 20c.) 
Otherwise it is likely to become a beauti- 
ful pageant, which inspires admiration or 
criticism, rather than devotion. The 
clergy should accept the invitation to join 
the priest within the iconostasis, or 
screen, separating the sanctuary from the 
body of the church. There should be no 
hesitancy in partaking of the antidoron, 
the small pieces of bread distributed by 
the priest at the close of the service. This 
bread, while hallowed, has not been con- 
secrated. It is a symbol of the fellow- 
ship among those who have joined in a 
corporate act of worship 


The clergy should feel a responsibility 
in encouraging members of the Orthodox 
Church to gain an acquaintance with the 
Episcopal Church. Obviously, no efforts 
should be used to draw them from their 
own service. Occasion, however, should 
be sought to provide services for their 
benefit and instruction. An occasional 
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Prayer Book service, with an address on 
a topic of particular interest to the Or- 
thodox, will be found helpful. In many 
places it has been the custom to conduct 
a united service, to which each commu- 
nion makes a contribution. Advice on 
such services can be obtained from the 
Committee on Ecclesiastical Relations. 

The clergy have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to promote the cause of reunion 
by considering the Orthodox clergy as 
coworkers and inviting them to public 
clerical meetings. Some bishops may 
even be inclined to invite them to meet- 
ings of the diocesan convention, or to 
meetings of the deaneries or convocations. 

We must always remember that the 
average Orthodox priest lives in compara- 
tive intellectual isolation. As, a leader of 
people he craves that intellectual stimulus 
that comes from contact with his breth- 
ren, the priesthood. As long as he is de- 
pendent upon his compatriots alone for 
companionship he is contented with the 
use of his native language and the cul- 
tural and social ideals of his compatriots. 
When we draw him into the larger sphere, 
he will make every endeavor to fit himself 
for the larger opportunities opened to 
him. 

An added responsibility is placed upon 
those of clergy and laity with time and 
inclination for study and research. The 
Lambeth Conference has authorized the 
appointment of a Joint Commission to 
develop a program of unity. It also re- 
quested that the primates of the several 
Churches within the communion act as 
interpreters of the Church on problems 
of reunion. 

In stressing the need of closer associa- 
tion with the clergy of the Eastern 
Churches it is necessary to add a note of 
caution. In the United States and Can- 
ada there are many so-called priests and 
a few pseudo-archbishops and bishops 
who are imposing upon our clergy. T his 
is especially true of Assyrians, who, while 
not of the Eastern Orthodox Communion, 
are often mistaken for Orthodox. There 
are less than a dozen accredited Assyrian 
priests in America. There are other 
groups having regular orders who have 
come to America as leaders of factions of 
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European or American origin. Among 
the Russians there are several groups. 
There is a political group closely identi- 
fied with the Soviet Government, and a 
monarchial group maintaining the fiction 
of a monarchy. Both of these bodies are 
trying to wreck the old Russian Orthodox 
Church represented by the Metropolitan 
Platon. There are other racial divisions, 
some good, and some bad. The utmost 
caution should be exercised, therefore, in 
offering hospitality and other forms of 
encouragement. The claim of every Or- 
thodox prelate to jurisdiction in America 
is fully investigated by the Committee 
on Ecclesiastical Relations. When in 
doubt concerning the validity of the 
claims of those representing themselves 
as Orthodox clergy, inquiry should be 
made at the office of the writer. Such 
inquiries are especially desirable when re- 
quests for money are made. To say that 
ninety percent of those appealing for aid 
for Eastern Churches at home or abroad 
are fakers is a conservative statement. 
If church people will take this precaution, 
large sums of money will be saved for 
more worthy use. 

There is a second series of obligations 
growing out of the action at Lambeth. 

In consideration of conditions existing 
in all branches of the Anglican Commu- 
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nion, but especially in the Episcopal 
Church, provision was made for the spir- 
itual care of isolated members of the sev- 
eral Orthodox Churches. The need of 
such provision was stressed by the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church serving on 
the Committee on Unity. Their appeal 
implied a willingness to serve. By the 
agreement reached at the conference, the 
Orthodox delegates, pending ratification 
at the Pro-Synod, invite the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church to care for the spiritual 
needs of Orthodox living in isolation, and 


in cases of emergency. ‘This is by no™ 


means the recognition of intercommunion, 
or economic intercommunion. It is solely 
an effort to meet the actual need of the 
sick and dying, and.to conserve the spir- 
itual life of scattered communicants. 

At the same time it is a positive call to 
definite service. The isolated Orthodox, 
or the groups of Orthodox deprived of the 
ministrations of their Church become an 
actual responsibility of the parish priest. 
They are his to serve no less than those 
who are actual members of the Episcopal 
Church. To those who accept the ad- 
vice of the Lambeth Conference as indi- 
cating lines of compelling obligation, the 
path of duty is indicated. 

Clergy of the Episcopal Church have a 
definite mission to the Orthodox. They 
are asked to perform marriages, baptize 
children, instruct them in the faith of 
their fathers. They are to be welcomed 
at our altars when, and only when, there 
is no opportunity for them to make their 
Communion in their own church, or at 
the hands of an Orthodox priest. 

The manner of ministration is left to 
the individual priests. Some will be con- 
tent to confine such acts to the order of 
service found in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Others may be willing or desir- 
ous to respect the traditions of the Or- 
thodox and use the Orthodox form in 
whole or in part. 

In some cases priests may assume spir- 
itual stewardship for a whole community 
of Orthodox. In such cases it would be 
charitable to consider that they are 
merely entrusted to their care until such 
time as it may be possible to call a priest 
and organize their own congregation. In 
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anticipation of such emergencies it has 
been the custom of many rectors to keep 
two parish registers, one for the Anglican 
communicants, the other for the members 
of the Eastern Churches who are enjoying 
their hospitality. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
the Lambeth Conference has led the 
whole communion to the threshold of a 
new day. It was frankly recognized that 
an intimate association with the Orthodox 
and Old Catholic Communions will af- 
fect the internal polity of the Anglican 
Communion. For this the Church must 
prepare herself. A conscientious effort to 
study Orthodoxy at first hand, and faith- 
ful performance of our obligations to our 
spiritual wards of the Orthodox faith, 
will help prepare us to adjust ourselves 
to a changed relationship. 

One other thought should be added. 
In discussion both with the Orthodox and 
Old Catholic the obligation of the Angli- 
can Communion to promote affiliation 
with the Protestant bodies was frankly 
discussed. ‘The moral necessity of such 
approaches was fully understood. Fortu- 
nately the spirit of Orthodoxy was less 
rigid than that of Anglicanism. The 
binding force of this obligation was 
grasped more intuitively by the most 
conservative Orthodox, than by some of 
the members of the Anglican Communion. 
Viewed from the standpoint of prophets 
of unity in the Protestant bodies of Amer- 
ica, a closer association between the 
Anglican and Orthodox Communions is 
accepted as a marked step toward the 
final union of all Christian people. In 
fact, many of the Protestant leaders 
shame us by their zeal in approaching the 
Orthodox and humiliate us by turning to 
us for guidance. 

If accepted rightly the portion of the 
Lambeth Report referring to the Eastern 
Orthodox Church leads us, therefore, into 
new and strange pastures. It will lead to 
a new conception of the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Legalism will be blended with 
universality. East and West will make 
their respective contributions, and from 
their composite philosophy a more uni- 
versal appeal will be made for unity in 
the Church of Christ. 
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“Here is a Dispensary That is Free. . ” 


Our missionaries who care for the sick and 
needy in the Philippine Islands, are doing 
a farrreaching work of vital importance 


By Edith B. Stewart 


Editorial Correspondent, THE Spirit OF Missions 


“H™ IS A DISPENSARY that is free and 
doctors who love to do things.” 
These words, in the native dialect, were 
over the entrance to the tiny dispensary, 
started some thirty years ago, from which 
has grown the large and important St. 
Luke’s Hospital of Manila, Philippine 
Islands. The spirit embodied in those 
words dominates the social work being 
done throughout the Missionary District 
of the Philippine Islands. It so often 
means—or at least begins with—caring 
for the sick and needy. Such a sign, to- 
day, however, would have to be changed 
to read “Here is a dispensary that is free 
and missionaries who love to do things” 
for of doctors we have none in our dis- 
pensary work in Balbalasang, in Sagada, 
or in Upi. 

At Balbalasang, some eighty miles 
northeast of Bontoc, the capital of the 
Mountain Province of Luzon, and reached 
only by mountain trail, on horseback, on 
foot, or in a carrying chair, we have a 
missionary, Deaconess Charlotte G. Mas- 
sey, who is working among the Tinguians, 
a division of the Igorots. There is no 
doctor for miles around but Deaconess 
Massey, who is also a trained nurse, 
maintains a small dispensary under her 
home; a part of the sloping hillside, on 
which her house stands, having been hol- 
lowed out to make the necessary room. 
Here she treats all manner of hurts and 
diseases that come to her throughout the 
day. 2 

At Sagada, about eleven miles south of 
Bontoc, there is a small dispensary from 
which is done a far-reaching piece of 
social service work. The building itself is 
small. Although it boasts of but eight 
beds, during the past year twenty-six bed 
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patients were cared for at one time. This 
seeming anomaly arises because to Ameri- 
cans a bed patient means some one sick 
and actually in bed, while to an Igorot, 
going to bed generally means wrapping 
one’s self in a blanket and curling up on 
the floor to sleep. From Sagada the mis- 
sionary priest, nurse, and helpers make 
frequent trips to outlying ilis. Medical 
kits are taken along, remedies for coughs 
and colds and for the skin diseases that 
so afflict primitive people. To reach the 
villages one must go up hill and down 
dale, on pony or afoot, over rough moun- 
tain trails and sometimes along the nar- 
row mud walls that hem in the rice pad- 
dies, an insecure footing at best and in 
rainy weather a precarious trap for the 
unwary. A native catechist goes to the 
furthermost limits of the ili, and rings a 
bell to attract attention. He announces 
the time for service and that there will be 
a clinic immediately following. As at 
Balbalasang through these contacts the 
troubles of the people come to light and 
much help is given. 

Many of the physical ailments of the 
Igorots arise from respiratory troubles 
and skin diseases, due primarily to the 
peculiar architecture of their homes. The 
people generally sleep in small huts or 
shacks with a sloping roof reaching al- 
most to the ground. There is little oppor- 
tunity for light or air to enter and the in- 
terior is often filled with smoke from the 
cooking fires. 

In these Igorot lands the arrival of 
twins is looked upon askance. There is 
hardly food enough for one baby at a 
time. One of twins is expected to die, as 
a matter of course, so why not put it out 
of the way at once and have done with it? 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


DISPENSARY TYPES 
These Igorot girls from St. James’ 


Mission, 
Besao, welcome the Church’s medical ministry 


Even a Christian convert occasionally has 
this philosophy. Some time ago a mis- 
sion school boy came to the Sagada dis- 
pensary hauling a soap box in which he 
had placed two naked twin babies. Their 
mother had died at their birth and it was 
believed their father intended to rid him- 
self of their care. Several such cases 
have given rise to a new dispensary en- 
terprise, an orphanage in which at present 
four babies, each but a few months old, 
are being cared for, under the close super- 
vision of the missionary nurse. 

Another valuable contribution has been 
made toward general health and sanita- 
tion by a district clean-up week, and as a 
safety first measure the dispensary also 
acts as a local fire department. 

At Bontoc there is a government hos- 
pital, so we have no dispensary work, but 
we do have a trained social worker who 
lives in All Saints’ girls’ school and 
spends much time in the adjacent ilis of 
Samoki, Alab, and others. 

She visits first in the homes of those 
known to the native teachers as occa- 
sional attendants at church or on the mis- 
sion list as baptized or confirmed. She 
tells them of the hour for service and of 
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the dispensary. She treats simple cases 
but is most careful not to encroach on the 
hospital province in any way. She per- 
suades them to go to the hospital, often 
going with them herself to give them 
courage. She instructs them in regard to 
health and sanitation habits and helps 
them about education and means of gain- 
ing a better livelihood. Especially does 
she try to win their confidence so that 
they will come to her with their troubles 
and perplexities. 

In the far south at Upi on the Island 
of Mindanao, we have neither doctor nor 
nurse. There is a government sanitary 
inspector but there is no doctor nearer 
than a day’s journey, and he cannot al- 
ways come even in response to an emer- 
gency appeal. Mrs. McAfee, the wife of 
our missionary, has had much experience 
in caring for the sick and in social work. 
Knowing the need for trained assistance 
in maternity cases she sent one of the 
native Tirurai girls to Manila for training 
as a midwife. Before the girl could get 
her certificate she had to have experi- 
ence in a certain number of cases near her 
home. The women of the district were 
afraid to trust themselves to her care. 
This is often the case in work with primi- 
tive peoples. Mrs. McAfee was equal to 
the emergency. Believing that the babies, 
who go in comfort and little else, would 
be in better health if they wore some 
clothing in that chilly mountain country, 
she appealed to the American Red Cross 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary and St. John, Manila, 
who responded with a quantity of warm 
baby garments. They were made of bright 
pink flannel and the women were charmed 
with them. Mrs. McAfee offered an out- 
fit to any expectant mother who would 
submit to the care of the midwife. This 
piece of strategy won the day. 


There have been many local disasters 
in the Philippine Islands recently where 
the Red Cross has stepped in with prac- 
tical help. During the last roll call Mr. 
and Mrs. McAfee staged a community 
pageant, using the native kanga, a large 
basket-like seat on two shafts, hitched 
behind a bull, which is dragged bumpily 
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over the ground. Building the sides of 
“the kanga high with branches, Mrs. Mc- 
Afee placed in the conveyance a group of 
mission children, dressed to represent 
Red Cross doctors and nurses, and all the 
details of operating room paraphernalia 
a vivid imagination could produce. After 
the procession the entire village came to 
the mission church for service, at which 
the offering was designated for the Philip- 
pine Chapter of the Red Cross for a com- 
munity membership. 

Mr. and Mrs. McAfee believe that bet- 
ter food will mean better health and ac- 
cordingly stress agriculture and poultry 
raising. To this end Mr. McAfee held a 
combined miniature poultry show and 
better babies contest. Prizes were of- 
fered for the best general utility rooster 
and for every absolutely clean baby. A 
general utility rooster is one that does not 
frequent the cock-pit either as habitué or 
fighter but stays at home and helps to 
bring up a family. When the eventful 
day arrived the winner of the prize was 
dazed to find himself the possessor of 
both the prize of two pesos and his 
rooster. He had fully expected to part 
with it when he received the money. The 
babies were scrubbed to an amazing de- 
gree and every one presented was hon- 
estly entitled to receive a prize, one of the 
Manila made garments. 

We have a mission hospital in Zambo- 
anga, named for its founder, the late 
Bishop Brent. The head native nurse is 
the first Moro, to complete the course of 
training in St. Luke’s Hospital, Manila. 
She, too, is doing an excellent piece of 
social work, by visiting the Moro homes 
in the neighborhood of Kawa Kawa, ad- 
vising and instructing the women in the 
care of their homes and their children. 

Most of the medical and social work 
of the entire mission centers in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Manila. To it the various sta- 
tions apply for milk formulas, remedies 
for burns, serums, cholera and small pox 
vaccination, and help of all kinds. From 
the dispensary cases in the free clinics 
St. Luke’s nurses find their opportunities 


IN THE SURGICAL CLINIC 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Manila, is the center for 
medical and social work of the entire District 


for follow-up cases in the homes. It is 
difficult even today to persuade women to 
bring their sick children and leave them 
alone in the hospital, or to accept pre- 
natal care, particularly if advice must be 
given by male physicians. They do re- 
spond, in ever increasing numbers, how- 
ever, to the appeal of the well babies’ 
clinics and it is a pleasure to watch the 
hordes of well babies and mothers troop- 
ing into the weekly clinics, the former to 
be weighed and measured, the latter to 
be praised, scolded, admonished, or in- 
structed, as the case may be. Each year 
this clinic stages a most attractive and 
successful baby contest on the hospital 
grounds, and each year the standard is 
being raised a little and the judges take 
more and more into account reports made 
by sympathetic visiting nurses, of home 
problems, cleanliness ‘and environment. 
All of this is making for better conditions 
in the barrios surrounding the hospital, 
and giving an opportunity for the hospital 
workers to penetrate further into the 
limitless needs of the neighborhood. 
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HE SPIRIT OF Mis- 
SIONS publishes this 
month a Supplement containing useful 
travel information regarding the General 
Convention, which will convene in Den- 
ver, Colorado, on Wednesday, September 
16. Of special value to all delegates and 
visitors to Convention is the data con- 
cerning routes to Denver, Colorado, from 
all parts of the country, and the descrip- 
tions of points of interest in and around 
Denver. Our readers are urged to keep 
this Supplement to Tue Sprrit or Mis- 
SIONS and to make use of it as occasion 
arises. In addition to the Supplement, 
the current Sprrit oF Missions contains 
a statement from the Presiding Bishop on 
General Convention (page 256), and an 
air view of the convention city. Each 
issue of THE Spirit oF Missions prior to 
convention will be replete with timely 
news and pictures concerning this trien- 
nial meeting of the Church, which is the 
fiftieth in its history. 


BATT VA 


NCHORAGE, ALASKA, has a new broad- 
casting station, KFQD, over which 
the Ash Wednesday service of All Saints’ 
Church, Anchorage, conducted by the 
Rev. William R. Macpherson, was broad- 
cast. This is believed to be the first 
broadcasting of a church service in 
Alaska. 
i 


Fr OR sIxTy miles from Lexington, 
Kentucky, is the little village of 
Harrodsburg. Here in the community 
from which Lewis and Clark began their 
expedition to the extreme west, our 
Church was established more than a hun- 
dred years ago. For many years, how- 
ever, the church was practically aban- 
doned and it was not until about two 


years ago that the eleven 
communicants, set about ; : 
restoring the old place of worship. The 
building itself is a good brick structure 
with some lovely stained glass windows, 
but it has no organ and the people having 
exhausted their resources in putting on a 
new roof, are unable to provide one for 
themselves. Further information may be 
secured by writing the Ven. W. S. Clai- 
borne, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


MARCH, THE Ven. José M. Lopez- 
Guillen, Archdeacon of Oriente, Cuba, 


lis 


_completed twenty-five years’ service to 
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the Church in Cuba. Prior to going to 
Cuba, Mr. Lopez-Guillen had worked 
among the thirty-five thousand Spanish- 
speaking peoples in New York and Brook- 
lyn. He left this work to enter the ser- 
vice of the American Bible Society in 
Cuba. In writing of these years and his 
subsequent service to the Church, Mr. 
Lopez-Guillen says: 

After seven years in the service of the 
American Bible Society I met the Rt. Rev. A. 
W. Knight, then the Bishop of Cuba, who per- 
suaded me to enter the Church’s service in 
Cuba. I was confirmed by Bishop Knight and 
soon afterwards ordained. After a few years at 
All Saints’ Church, Guantanamo and in Guana- 
bacoa, I was transferred to work among the 
sugar mills of Oriente, where I have spent the 
past seventeen years. 

ik 


HE VERY REV. CHARLES E. RICE, Dean 

of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Juneau, 
Alaska, reports that the past year was 
one of the best since the beginning, ten 
years ago, of his ministry there. “The 
congregations have averaged a little bet- 
ter; the Baptisms have been the most 
numerous since 1913; and the Confirma- 
tion classes, the largest in the history of 


JOTTINGS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


the mission. At the Christmas celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion there were 
the greatest number of communions ever 
recorded here. There are many new 
families in the congregation and many 
lapsed communicants are taking a re- 


_. newed interest in the Church. On the 


whole, the prospect for the future is very 
encouraging.” 


so 


EWISH Experiences in America, 

edited by Bruno Lasker (New York, 
The Inquiry, $2; special paper bound edi- 
tion in lots of ten copies or more, $1 
each), is a study of Jewish-Gentile rela- 
tions in America, written primarily for 
Jewish study groups. It treats of handi- 
caps in economic and social life with 
special reference to educational and rec- 
reational opportunities; the problems of 
assimilation and inter-marriage; and of 
the Jewish attitude toward Jews. Most 
books are directed towards dominant 
groups, this one to the minority. Per- 
haps here as nowhere else can Christians 
look into the hearts of their Jewish 
neighbors. 


ay CHARLOTTE L. BROWN, who for 
the past ten years has been work- 
ing in Eastern Oregon, has gone to Ne- 
vada as the first permanent resident 
Church worker in Hawthorne. For sixty 
years there has been no church in Haw- 
thorne of any kind. 


the U. S. Navy. Many new homes and 
buildings have been erected by the Gov- 
ernment for the use of officers and other 
naval men stationed at the plant. A fine 
church school has been organized and at 
Christmas there was held the first re- 
ligious community celebration in the his- 
tory of the town. ; 


RECENT ISSUE of The Dial, the stu- 

dent publication of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, published the following 
comment on registration by a Chinese 
student in the middle school: 


The Nationalist Government has passed an 
ordinance that all schools in China should be 
registered. The main purpose of doing this is 
to have a uniform system of education. In the 
event of a school or college registering the rul- 
ings are that it must not have religious teaching, 
its president must be a Chinese, and its board 
of directors must be two-thirds Chinese. 

There has been much comment as to why 
St. John’s does not register. The main reason 
is very clear. St. John’s is a Christian school. 
It was founded on the principles of upholding 
the truth, and for fifty years it has carried on 
and produced men who have brought honor to 
its name. They have been taught better ideas 
and morals than they could have been taught 
elsewhere. 

The Government has not made any amend- 
ment to that ordinance for schools that wish to 
remain Christian in purpose. 

China cannot afford to lose St. John’s, but 
St. John’s must be allowed to proclaim her 
purpose as a Christian school. In registering 
how can she continue to uphold the principles 
of Light and Truth? 
Rather than to comply 


A year ago a church 
building (see page 
255) containing 
chapel, reading room 
and social center, as 
well as an apartment 
for the worker, was 
opened and placed in 
charge of temporary 
workers. 

At Hawthorne is 
located the new mu- 
nitions plant built by 


York, IN: ¥. 


Newark. 


Appointments of the Presiding 
Bishop ‘he 


April 29-30—The National Council, 
Church Missions House, New 


May 5—Diocesan Convention, Cen- 
tral New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 
May 12-——-Diocesan Convention of 


May 14—11 a.m., Trinity Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


with the regulation, it 
would be better to suf- 
fer the consequences for 
cause of Truth— 
joe as ane 

+ 


Bec throughout 
the Church are 
revealing in  corres- 
pondence the effects 
of cuts made neces- 
sary by the failure of 
Church people to 
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pledge an adequate amount for the main- 
tenance budget in 1931. 

Bishop Schmuck of Wyoming writes: 

I regret exceedingly that this cut has to be. 
Everything is cut down to the bone and now 
this additional cut makes it exceedingly difficult. 
It is going to be impossible to fill very im- 
portant vacant fields and it may be necessary to 
ask some of the clergy to retire. 

Bishop Fox of Montana says: 

We are up against it. We do not know what 
to do. Shall we close up some of our mission 
fields? It seems to be the only alternative, 
inasmuch as we are not to reduce salaries. We 
finished 1930 with a $2,000 deficit and how in 
the world can the congregations receiving aid 
pay more on the salaries of their missionaries 
than they did last year? 

Bishop Reese of Georgia writes: 

Of course the possibility every year of having 
to have your budget cut makes it almost im- 
possible for a bishop to lay his plans and carry 
them out, because if he engages a clergyman 
and develops new work, he may have to dis- 
charge the man next year. 


75 


N UNUSUAL MOVE has been made this 
winter in Cairo, Egypt, in the ap- 
pointment by the Egyptian Government 
of Dr. Charles R. Watson, President of 
the American University at Cairo, as a 
member of a special Commission on Edu- 
cation to work out a national program 
of education. 

This represents an important change of 
policy in the Egyptian Government, to 
have a non-official, especially a foreigner, 
appointed on any government commis- 
sion. This appointment also is a timely 
tribute to the position of leadership 
gained by the American University, a 
Christian missionary institution, in the 
brief ten years of its existence. 


beria, a church school was organized 
last summer by the assistant clergyman 
from Cape Mount, the Rev. James Baker. 
Now it has about seventy members who 
represent four distinct language groups. 
Consequently, the classes are divided not 
by the age of the people, but by the lan- 
guage which they speak. They all have 
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their opening and closing exercises to- 
gether, each group in succession saying a 
prayer and singing a hymn in its own 
tongue. Six from this group and a 
number of girls from the House of Beth- 
any, Cape Mount, were in a class of 
forty-nine recently confirmed by Bishop 
Campbell. 


URING HIS RECENT visitation to St. 

Francis Mission, Upi, in the Philip- 

pine Islands, Bishop Mosher confirmed 
and received 157 persons. 


Dre THE RECENT influenza epi- 
4’ demic in Mexico City, the new in- 
firmary at Hooker School (see October, 
1930, Sprrir or Missions, page 665), 
was put to more immediate use than had 
béen quite intended. Though as yet al- 
most entirely unequipped, with no towel 
racks, chairs, sinks, stove, etc., but with 
some beds formerly used in the Nopala 
Hospital, the little infirmary harbored 
eight children and one teacher. The 
housemother acted as day nurse and Miss 
Martha Boynton, director of the school, 
slept there at night. At one time five 
teachers were ill, but the school continued 
to function. 


i 


HE CHURCH OF India, Burma, and 

Ceylon, is rejoicing in the selection 
of another Indian as a bishop. The Rev. 
John Sharat Chandra Banerjee, who will 
be consecrated in October as Assistant 
Bishop of Lahore, is the second Indian to 
be advanced to the episcopate. The first 
is the Rt. Rev. V. S. Azariah, LL.D., who 
was consecrated Bishop of Dornakal in 


1912. 

Je OXENHAM’S verses printed on our 
cover this month are from his poem, 

“Gentlemen—The King!” (Boston, Pil- 

grim, 1928) 75 cents. : 


oe 


SANCTUARY 


O rejoice, beyond a common joy! 


HE MAGNIFICENT FACT of Easter gathers up and fulfills the far-off 

shadowy dreams of primitive religion with its legend of a god who 
died and rose again, the legend reflecting the common life of man who 
watches spring come after winter, light after darkness. ‘First cometh 
night before morning, first cometh sleep before waking, first cometh 
death before life.” 


Easter not only fulfills this prophetic pageantry of creation, but 
goes immeasurably far beyond it, for Easter alone gives a satisfaction 
and a destiny to man’s personal life. That is why Christianity must 
have missionaries. It is “fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler of all nature,” who 
is risen from the dead, but it is also the crucified Saviour and Redeemer, 
who takes away the sins of the world. 


This hath he done, and shall we not adore him? 
This shall he do, and can we still despair? 


O Gop, WHOSE blessed Son did manifest himself to his disciples in 

the breaking of bread; Open, we pray thee, the eyes of our faith, 
that we may behold thee in all thy works; through the same thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Case WE BESEECH THEE, Almighty God, that we who celebrate 
with reverence the Paschal feast, may be found worthy to attain 
to everlasting joys; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


AtmicHty Gop, who alone canst order the unruly wills and af- 

fections of sinful men; Grant unto thy people, that they may love 
the thing which thou commandest, and desire that which thou dost 
promise; that so, among the sundry and manifold changes of the world, 
our hearts may surely there be fixed, where true joys are to be found; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


INTERCESSIONS FOR APRIL 


From the April issue of The Prayer Leaflet, which contains daily thanks- 
givings and prayers under each subject 


Reticious EpucATION OF ADULTS New JERSEY Toxkyo AND OSAKA 
Tur ARMY AND Navy San JOAQUIN Tue CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA 
For THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 
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The National Organization of the Church 


The General Convention 


Tue Rev. Carrot M. Davis, LL.p., Sec’y House of Deputies Tue Rev. CHARLES L. PARDEE, D.D., Sec’y House of Bishops 
(Next session: Denver, Colorado, September, 1931) ' 


The Presiding Bishop 


Tue Rr. Rev. James DEWotr Perry, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island 


The National Council 


Conducts the national work between sessions of the General Convention and is Board of Directors of 
THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


THe Rr. Rev. JAmMes De Wocrr Perry, D.D President Lewis B. FRANKLIN,D.C.L..... Vice-President end Treasurer 
Tue Rr. Rey. H. L. BurLeson, p.p... Assistant to President Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINS..........-. Assistant Treasurer 
*lae Rev. FRANKLIN J. CLARK Secretary 


Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1931 


Tue Rr. Rev. Wu. T. MANNING, D.D. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Huca L. Burveson, D.D. 
Tue Rev. IH. Percy SILVER, D.D. 

Tue Rev. R. S. CHALMERS 


Mr. HARPER SIBLEY 

Mr. SAMUEL F.. Houston 
Mr. Ws. G. PETERKIN 
Mr. Z. C. PATTEN, JR. 


Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1934 


Tue Rr. Rev. H. St. GeorGe TUCKER, D.D. 


Tue Rr. Rev. Warren L. RoGers, p.p.(Until 1931) 


Tue Rev. W. H. Miron, p.D. 


Tue Very Rev. Benjamin D. Dacwett (Until 1937) 


Burton MANSFIELD, D.C.L. 
Mr. SAMUEL MATHER 

Mr. Louis F. MONTEAGLE 
Hon. Ricwarp I. MANNING 


Elected by the Provinces for Lhree Years 


I Tue Rr. Rev. HENRY K. SHERRILL, D.D. 
TL Mr. WALTER KippE 
Il 


IV Tue Rt. Rev. F. F ReExkssE, D.D. 


V Tue Rv. Rev. J. M. FRANCIS, D.D. 
VI Tue Rev. A. E. KNICKERBOCKER, D.D. 
VIL Tae Rev. W. P. WITSELL, D.D. 
VIII Tae Rr. Rev. L. C. SANFORD, D.b. 


Departments of the National Council 


I 
MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
Tue Rr. Rev. H. L. Bur. Eeson, v.p... Assistant to President 


MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
DOMESTIC SECTION 
Tre RT. REV, Bo Wi. CREIGHTON D:D ieee Secretary 
FOREIGN SECTION 
JOHN: Ws WOODS Dp iCineeieclar eee hee Executive Secretary 
Tue Rev. A. B. PARSON, S.T.M.,Associale Foreign Secretary 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Tue Rev. JoHn W. SUTER, yr. Executive Secretary 
Tue Rey. THEODORE R. LupLow,p.p......Adult Education 
THE REv. W. BROOKE STABLER . . College W ork 
THE Rev. Artadur M. SHERMAN,D.D...Missionary Education 
Miss MaBet LEE Coorer...... Teacher Training 


Home Study 


II 
FINANCE 
PUBLICITY 
FIELD 
LEWIS'\B: PRANKLING DiCoL 2.5. sivcless cleric eae Vice-President 


FINANCE 
Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L., Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINS Assistant Treasurer 
Mr. Frank A. Zusrop Cashier 


PUBLICITY 


Tue Rev. G. WarrieLp Hopss Executive Secretary, 
Acting Editorial Secretary, Editor THe Spirit OF Missions 
Mr. Wit1iiaM Hoster Director, News Bureau 


Tue Rev. JoHn W. IRwin.............. Assistant Secretary 

Mr.Ws. E. Lew. . Associate Editor, THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 

Miss Grapys WotcotT BARNES......... Church Publications 

Mas C. Ji FERISCHMAN -.0 on. sorte Business Manager 
FIELD 

Tue REV. Barter H. REINHEIMER....... Executive Secretary 

Tue REv. ROBERT W. PATTON, D.D........... Field Director 


Mr. J. M. Mruter 


Corresponding Secretary and 


Mrs. -RICHARD B)-KitBA LE; meanness Publications Tue Rev. F. B. Barruerr........ Se ee 
. B E THE REVO. G SD EIS an oo re eae et eee General Secreta 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE ; Tue Rev. Ropert P. FRazier........... Genergl Stora 

SS aes Oo es die Executive Secretary Dae Rev: DAVID RiCoveLL in on yoln ee General Secretary 

THe Rev. C..RANKIN BARNES........... Assistant Secretary TREiRevs |G. HAC oreeta ee eee -... General Secretary 

Mr. SPENCER MILLER, JR..Consultant for Industrial Relations Tut Rev. W. B. CRItTENDEN, D.Divt..... General Secretary 


The Committee on Ecclesiastical Relations is directly under the supervision of the Presidi i illi 
C. Emhardt, Ph.D. and the Rev. Robert F. Lau, DD. Secretaries reside Piekoh ats Bev Wile 


*Transportation Bureau and Supply Bureau under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Council. Mr. Wallace E. Smith, Assistant. The Secretary is also Custodian of the Archives. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council 


Miss GRACE LINDLEY........ 
Miss Epna B. BEARDSLEY 
Miss ApeLAIpe T. CASE, pH. D 


.... Executive Secretary 
. Assistant Secretary 
. .Educational Adviser 


Miss Marcaret 1, MARSTON...._.... Educational Sec, star 
Mas so0 oS KWADE Speer ene Ne ae Supply ‘Sactotars 
fice Secretary 


Address all communications to the Chureh Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Lelephone number for all Departments, Gramercy 5-3012 
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The National Council 


The work of the National Council is conducted through two 
major divisions as follows: 


I 
MISSIONS 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Under the direction of 


THE Rt. Rev. Hucu L. Burteson, D.D. 


Assistant to the President 


Department of Missions 
and Church Extension 
John W. Wood, D.C.L., Executive Secretary 


M*: JEAN UNDERHILL of the Depart- 
ment of Missions of the National 
Council, died in New York on February 
26 of pneumonia after a brief illness. 
Hosts of missionaries throughout the 
world will feel that they have lost a per- 
- sonal friend. As the member of the staff 
in charge of travel arrangements, Miss 
Underhill cared for the comfort and con- 
venience of many people every year, ad- 
vising them as to routes, making steamer 
and Pullman reservations, purchasing 
tickets, and sending them their travel 
checks. Whether their destination was 
central Alaska, Southern Brazil, Mon- 
rovia or Manila, or anywhere. between, 


Miss Underhill knew how to speed them 


on their journeys. Through her hands 
also passed all cable and wireless mes- 
sages outgoing and incoming. She was 
expert in the use of the “Missions” and 
other coding systems. Under her hands 
messages that in English would have 
been lengthy and costly were reduced to 
a few combinations of ten letters each 
that secured both economy and privacy. 

Miss Underhill had a long and honor- 
able record of service at the Church Mis- 
sions House. As a young girl she was 
Miss Margaret Emery’s assistant in the 


II 
FINANCE 
PUBLICITY 
FIELD 


Under the direction of 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L. 
Vice-President 


box work—now the Supply Department 
—of the Woman’s Auxiliary. In 1921 
she was transferred to the Department 
of Missions and has served with con- 
spicuous faithfulness ever since. She 
was head of the chapel altar guild and 
with her clear, sweet soprano voice, led 
the singing at the chapel services.—JoHN 
W. Woop. 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


Re GRAVES has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. W. Z. L. Sung as 
vice-president of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai. The Department of Missions 
has approved. Mr. Sung is a graduate of 
St. John’s and has been on its faculty for 
several years. During the academic year 
1929-30 he took postgraduate work at 
Columbia University. One of his broth- 
ers is the Assistant Bishop in Chekiang; 
another is rector of Grace Church in 
Shanghai Native City. 


i 


oe ROOSEVELT of Porto Rico 
states that “a survey of the Islands, 
made at the request of President Hoover, 
revealed the startling fact that 200,000 of 
our children are seriously undernourished, 
many slowly starving.” Governor Roose- 
velt asks for help because, as he says, 
“the work already accomplished proves 
conclusively that the children can be 
saved. Our child feeding has already re- 
duced child mortality on the Island thirty 
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percent. We are winning the battle 
against hunger and death.” 

Our own mission, under the direction 
of the Rt. Rev. C. B. Colmore, D.D., has 
been carrying on work of a similar char- 
acter, though on a much smaller scale. 
The Governor has kindly assured the 
Bishop that any money given by mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church to the 
Porto Rico Child Feeding Committee at 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y., and designated “for Bishop Col- 
more’s work in Porto Rico,” will be 
passed on by the committee to Bishop 
Colmore, for use in some of the country 
schools in which our Church is helping 
to feed undernourished children. 


rk 


JAPANESE FRIEND of mine writes 


ihe 


‘This time I have specially good news, that 
is, the conversion of my mother. She was 
brought up in Buddhism and it was hard for 
her to change her faith. However, this time 
God heard my prayer of a quarter of a century. 
She received Holy Baptism on the twenty- 
seventh of January. 

Many call February a “bit little month”—+this 
month is indeed a big month to me. 


ls 


NEW EPISCOPAL residence is under 

way in Kyoto to take the place of a 
house so old and so impossible to heat 
that it had become a menace to Bishop 
Nichols’ family. The work is being done 
by the same contractor who built the 
beautiful Christ Church, Nara, and, as 
the Bishop says: 


Mr. Oki is showing the same spirit that he 
showed in Nara. As the prices of materials 
have dropped because of hard times he has 
given us the benefit of the change, and his latest 
estimate, which is the third revision downward, 
indicates that we can complete the building with 
all necessary equipment including the heating 
plant for 30,700 yen. The $15,000 originally 
appropriated nets us 30,000 yen. When you 
were here we anticipated that the whole cost of 
the heating plant—some 2,500 yen—must be 
found outside the original appropriation. You 
will see, thanks to the trend of prices and of 
Mr. Oki’s interest in our own welfare, we now 
need to find only about 700 yen ($350). 


I have urged the Bishop not to omit 
the heating plant, even if he does seem to 
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be $350 short. I am sure that will come 
from some place. Kyoto winters have a 
penetrating chill that diminutive grate 
fires in living rooms utterly fail to dispel. 


1 


Ox OF OUR YOUNG laymen en route to 
China to take a post as teacher in 
Soochow Academy says: 


In talking with people on board the ship, 
when I mention the fact that I am a mission- 
ary, people seem somewhat aghast. I don’t 
know what type of animal they expect as a 
missionary, but I’m proud to be with the De- 
partment of Missions. 

oy 

K ANEKO SAN, eighty-two years old, 

was recently confirmed by Bishop 
Matsui in the Diocese of Kyoto. As a 
young man he was strongly anti-Chris- 
tian artd wrote many of the edict boards 
formerly found on Japanese streets and 
country roads prohibiting people from 


having anything to do with Christian 
teaching. 


With Our Missionaries 


CHINA—HANKOW 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Crawford Brown and 
little daughter arrived March 4 in Shanghai, 
after furlough in Canada and the United States. 


Japan—Kyoro 


The Rev. and Mrs. J. Kenneth Morris and 
young daughter, returning after furlough, sailed 
from San Francisco, March 28. 

The Rev. J. Hubard Lloyd and family, re- 
turning after furlough, sailed March 5 from 
San Francisco. 


LIBERIA 


Miss Ruth H. Hornbeck, a new appointee, 
sailed on February 26 for Southampton, and on 
March 7 from Southampton to Monrovia. 

The Rev. R. T. Dickerson, returning after 
furlough, sailed March 12° for Liberia via 
Southampton. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Miss Elizabeth G. Griffin sailed on February 
22 to take the position of treasurer in Manila, 
P. L., left vacant by the marriage of Miss Amy 
Rumsey to the Rev. H. E. Studley. 

Deaconess Kate Sibley Shaw returning after 
furlough sailed February 28, from Vancouver. 

Miss Frances Bartter returning after furlough, 
sailed from Victoria on March 28. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Religious Education 
The Rev. John W. Suter, jr. 


Executive Secretary 


HE REV. ARTHUR MASON SHERMAN, 

S.T.D., who has come to the National 
Council to take charge of missionary 
education in the Department of Religious 
Education, was educated at Princeton 
University and the General Theological 
Seminary. In 1899, he went to China 
as a teacher in the Training School for 
Catechists in Hankow. During the sev- 
eral years he held this post he was also in 
charge of St. John’s English Church, St. 
John’s Chinese Church, and St. Peter’s 
Chinese Church, in Hankow. In 1916, he 
became Dean of St. Paul’s Divinity 
School, Boone University, and in 1924 
Principal of Boone College, holding both 
of these positions until 1930. During the 
year 1918 he was Chaplain of St. Hilda’s 
Diocesan Boarding School, Wuchang, and 
between 1920 and 1930 he was Chairman 
of the Board of Managers of Kuling 
American School, Kuling. For many 
years he was a member of the Council of 
Advice and the Standing Committee of 
the Missionary District of Hankow. 

Dr. Sherman is well qualified to fill his 
new post, as a missionary and as an edu- 
cator. His fellow workers at the Church 
Missions House welcome him both per- 
sonally for his own sake and also offici- 
ally, with a great sense of relief because 
we are now able to say that at the head- 
quarters of the Church there is a secre- 
tary who will bring order and unity to the 
preparation, publication, and distribution 
of all literature concerning the missionary 
work of the Church.—J. W. S. 


ay 


Via WE HEAR that a new Secretary 
for Missionary Education has been 
appointed, it is not unnatural to ask, 
“Just what does a Secretary for Mission- 
ary Education do?” The Secretary for 
Missionary Education is the officer whose 
chief responsibility is to help all who are 
seeking to educate the members of the 
Church to the point where they know, are 
interested in, and want to have a part in 


the Church’s unceasing task of making a 
Christian world. 

There are many who are engaged in 
this task of making our Church world- 
conscious; there are all the officers and 
workers at the Church Missions House; 
there are the clergy and their coworkers; 
there are the leaders in the parishes, as in 
the church schools, men’s clubs, Woman’s 
Auxiliary. We are all working toward 
this common goal of helping each member 
of Christ to his fullest development and 
his highest satisfactions in filling the 
place of greatest helpfulness to the world 
of his day. 

The work of missionary education is in 
the Department of Religious Education. 
It is a part of the whole process of re- 
ligious education; it is not something 
extra or an elective subject for the few. 
We believe a person is not educated un- 
less he has some grasp and understanding 
of national and world questions in the 
light of the character and purpose of God, 
and unless he is participating in some 
service for humanity. As we are engaged 
in an educational process this office seeks 
to use approved methods of education, 
both old and new, taking advantage of 
the best which has been found out along 
these lines. 


THE REV. ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, S.T.D. 
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Our work is also closely connected with 
the Department of Missions, for its ma- 
terials and facts must be derived from the 
records of missionary work, and it exists 
to help forward the Church’s mission. 
Yet missionary education is something 
more than supplying information about 
missionary fields. Its ultimate aim is to 
reach the motives of our lives and make 
them not only right, but effective in ad- 
vancing God’s Kingdom of righteousness 
and peace among men. 

I am spending these first few weeks 
surveying the nature and extent of the 
work to be done, and in studying how my 
office may help you. There are certain 
time honored methods which have been 
used successfully in the past, such as 
mission study classes, discussion groups, 
summer conferences, lantern slide lec- 
tures, personal contacts with mission- 
aries and foreign students who are study- 
ing in the United States, suggested read- 
ing courses, etc. We hope to use these 
methods to the full and also be on the 
lookout for new ones. Some are valuable 
to one group or parish, and other methods 
are better adapted to others. We shall 
welcome suggestions for the conduct of 
our work from any who have given 
thought to this problem of missionary 
education. 

There is much literature to be brought 
up to date as well as other pamphlets and 
books to be prepared and edited. The 
material for next year’s mission study 
course must be made ready for the sum- 
mer conferences. These things will take 
most of my time for several months, but I 
will be prepared and glad to supply any 
information within my power regarding 
the missionary work of the Church, and 
later hope to make more personal con- 
tacts —ARTHUR M. SHERMAN. 


AFTER EASTER, WHAT? 
HE ANSWER in many church schools 
is, Nothing. The year’s work is prac- 
tically over. Christmas box, Advent Offer- 
ing, Christmas pageant and party, Lent 
with its special services and work for the 
missionary Offering, Easter, and the 
church school festival have taken their 


toll of enthusiasm and vitality from the 
teachers and leaders. In the lull which 
follows, the teachers try to pick up the 
threads of lessons interrupted by the 
year’s many activities, and to finish the 
prescribed course before the close of 
school. But already the fair weather is 
luring people off for week-ends in the 
country. Attendance dwindles steadily. 
It is generally conceded to be the part of 
wisdom to close the school before it be- 
comes too pitifully weak. 

What about it? 

In every parish and church school 
situation there are some things which we 
can do to stem the out-going tide if we 
really care, “strengthened with might by 
His Spirit in the inner man.” 

First of all we need to reaffirm for our- 
selves the positive joy of adventuring 
along thé.Christ-like way. If our Lenten 
disciplines have been of real value, we will 
find ourselves ready. If not, let us make 
use of whatever spring tonic will be most 
effective, whether it be a quiet day. out- 
doors, or reading a book like Kirby Page’s 
Jesus or Christianity? or some special 
way which we have discovered of draw- 
ing nearer to the mind and spirit of 
Jesus Christ. Above all, let us be joyful, 
and free from tension, rather than 
strained and irritable because of too 
many “good works” performed during 
the year. 

Then let us turn our attention to our 
school program for worship, to our plans 
for work during class periods, and to 
school activities which will unite us in the 
fellowship of work and worship. 

Our Worship—Are we “living by the 
calendar” so that the call of the seasons 
rings out clear and true? Does Easter- 
tide bring us to a glad affirming of eternal 
values in life? Does Ascensiontide call 
us, as it did the first disciples, to carry on 
Jesus’ work for the Kingdom of God? 
Does Whitsuntide thrill us with the 
promise of strength to be gained in the 
fellowship of the Church? Are we mak- 
ing concrete applications of the messages 
of these seasons to the conditions of the 
industrial civilization in which we are liv- 
ing in this twentieth century? To unem- 
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ployment? To racial and religious preju- 
dices? To world relations and to com- 
munity and parish and home problems? 

Our Class Periods—Are we so linking 
our worship with our lessons of the 
Church and the Bible that what we study 
may become dynamic for living? Are we 
taking time to summarize what we have 
learned this year, writing stories, making 
posters or charts that will show why we 
have been spending Sunday after Sunday 
together? Are we making plans for what 
this group of boys or girls would like to 
do next year? Are we choosing books for 
summer reading? 

Our School Activities—Are we plan- 
ning special recognition of the Rogation 
Days, perhaps a school day of prayer, or 
a pageant? And Whitsunday? How are 
we going to celebrate that birthday? Are 
we inviting our parents and friends to an 
exhibit of the year’s work, and a program 
to which various classes are contributing? 

Above all, let us remember that it is 
the spring of the year, and let us face 
forward “to fight for the right, not 
against the wrong.”—-FrANces R. Ep- 
WARDS. 


How to Test A METHOD 


ee EDUCATION, so-called, is 
not what this Department is preoccu- 
pied with, nor are modernized methods. 
The Church’s educational processes must 
square with the spirit and the principles 
of Jesus Christ. Nothing less, nothing 
lower, should we adopt as our standard 
of measurement when we presume to 
judge various educational efforts and 
compare one way of teaching with an- 
other. If our Department, confronted 
with two plans or two processes of edu- 
cation, renders an opinion to the effect 
that one of these is better than the other, 
better means more in keeping with the 


Way of Life exemplified by our Lord,- 


truer to His teaching, more harmonious 
with His spirit. The plan adjudged the 
better in this sense may be old or new, 
ancient or modern, Victorian or new- 
fangled. Such terms as these last-named 
are really beside the point. The date as- 
sociated with a certain way of doing 
things is neither a compliment to that 


method nor a disparagement. Let any 
method, any process, old or new, prove 
itself effective in furthering God’s will in 
human lives today, and it receives the 
label “good”. Let any method or process 
result in leaving things just as they are, 
or in retarding the progress of God’s 
kingdom, and it is labelled “bad”—en- 
tirely irrespective of the date of its dis- 
covery. Our criterion, in other words, is 
the consonance of any method with the 
purpose of God as shown in Christ. All 
educational processes must pass this test 
before receiving our commendation. No 
process, however ancient or however 
modern, which fails in this test can secure 
our favorable vote. 

Here is an illustration. Shall demo- 
cratic or autocratic principles govern the 
running of a church school? By the 
former we mean this sort of thing: in a 
classroom the teacher and his pupils feel 
themselves to be fellow-members of a 
society within the Church; there are the 
give-and-take of exchanged opinions, and 
a mutual respect of personalities; many 
matters in the conducting of the class and 
the management of its corporate life are 
determined by discussion and vote. A 
slow process, to be sure. A benevolent 
despotism would work much faster. But 
—which way of doing things expresses 
and embodies more clearly the religion of 
Jesus Christ? Let us study His words 
and His life, and find out. And then let 
us abide by the decision to which that 
search leads us. If the democratic way 
of doing things should be our choice, ex- 
perience will soon show that in order to 
make the process effective, and also in 
order to be consistent, a similar demo- 
cratic procedure will have to govern the 
corporate life of the school’s faculty, and 
the school as a whole. From then on, 
every faculty meeting will conduct itself 
on democratic principles, and the differ- 
ent teachers and officers will deal with 
one another in a way that will serve as a 
model for the way pupils and teachers 
will deal with each other in the separate 
classes. Thus the method will infect the 
entire school, whose whole administration 
will afford an illustration of the way in 
which Christian disciples behave in many 
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sorts of relationship. Would this be new 
or old? The question is irrelevant. A 
more legitimate, as well as a more 
searching question, would be, Is_ this 
Christian? 

And here is another illustration: Shall 
we encourage self-expression? The an- 
swer to that question would require more 
space than is here available; the only 
point of bringing it up is to call attention 
to the fact that the question is not of 
primary importance. Self-expression is 
never the main concern in education. 
Self-development, a very different matter, 
is what we are interested in: that is, the 
development, through healthy growth, of 
the human personality, the soul, toward 
the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ. As Christian religious edu- 
cators, such development is our aim. The 
proper phrasing, therefore, of the ques- 
tion about self-expression, is this: Under 
what conditions, and to what extent, does 
self-expression promote Christian self- 
development? When, how, and how far, 
does it provoke growth Christward? Of 
course, the answer is that now it does, 
now it doesn’t; here it is effective to that 
end, there it isn’t. In itself it is nothing. 
But it can be useful (in terms of our ulti- 
mate aim) in certain circumstances. It is 
a means, not an end. What we want is 
growth: an increase in spiritual strength, 
in skills, in the faculty of worship and 
prayer, in Christian social living. 

We, therefore, look at progressive meth- 
ods just as we look at any other brand, 
and say, What can you do for us? How 
can you help us achieve our ends? And 
in the principles and methods of the 
newer education we find, from time to 
time, ideas and practices which meet the 
test, which further God’s purposes, which 
promote those ways of living which our 
Lord exemplified and taught. For that 
reason, then, we approve and recommend 
such ideas and such practices as make 
good by that measurement—for that 
reason, and not because they are called 
new. And by the same token we greet 
with equal hospitality and adopt with 
equal enthusiasm any so-called old ideas 
and methods which meet the same test 
with equal success, 
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Adult Education 
The Rev. T. R. Ludlow, D.D., Secretary 


S° MUCH OF the joy of life depends 
upon our attitude toward the insti- 
tutions and human groups which affect 
our daily living. We sometimes may be 
tempted to regard the parish as an in- 
stitution to try one’s soul with its de- 
mands upon our patience while an ideal- 
ist paints impractical word pictures and 
a realist exacts more and more tribute for 
quotas, programs, and other unintelligible 
items. Reflection, however, must come 
to the rescue and help us to realize the 
fundamental purpose which justifies the 
existence of the parish. That purpose is 
that every human being may realize 
God’s plan for all life and may be 
trained, guided and nurtured in the car- 
rying ‘out of that plan. When such an 
attitude is achieved, the parish is seen in 
its true character as a school of religion. 

We use the term school readily enough 
in connection with children, but we are 
inclined to resent its use in connection 
with ourselves. That fact is an illuminat- 
ing commentary on the educational theory 
which was current while we were growing 
to maturity. That theory confined the 
learning process to youth. We are reap- 
ing the bitter fruits of that theory in 
propaganda, hysterical legislation, and 
spiritual dryness. 

Let us think for a moment of our own 
parish. We are spending time, effort, and 
means in the education of our children 
up to about eighteen years of age. There- 
after, the process usually ceases and we 
ask and expect those young people to 
share with us the responsibilities and 
privileges of parish life. They come to us 
with the fresh enthusiasm of_ youth. 
Their minds and tongues are busy with a 
thousand questions. What are the im- 
plications and bearing upon their every 
day activities of the things they have 
been learning in church school? We 
must have the answers because our re- 
ligious education has stopped and we are 
so much older than they! 

Have we those answers? In our hearts 
we know that we have not. We meet 
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them with shyness or evasion because we 
are unwilling to disclose our ignorance. 
We suddenly become very insistent upon 
doing something for the young people. 
Perhaps we think that if we had a new 
rector, a younger man, one who is good 
with the young people, we might remedy 
the situation. But the remedy lies with 
us. Not even an estimable young rector 
fresh from the seminary has that rich ex- 
perience of Christ which we should have 
if we have striven day by day to utilize 
our parish as a means of knowing more 
about God, of drawing nearer to God, and 
of growing in capacity to work with God. 
An evident effort on our part continually 
to increase our own knowledge and 
Spiritual capacity is the most inspiring 
and worthwhile help which we can give 
our young people. 

Let us ask ourselves a few frank ques- 
tions. What is the goal of a Christian 
life? The conversion of the world to 
Christ’s way of living. What is our part 
in that task? To understand in our own 
hearts and minds His Glad News and to 
carry that message to others. How can 
we understand it? In two ways. First, 
by associating with others for the sake 
of learning from their spiritual experi- 
ences, and the experiences of all Christian 
lives, the way in which God speaks to 
and directs men in the face of the prob- 
lems of life. Second, by sharing with 
those who know nothing of it such of the 
Glad News as we have been able to com- 
prehend and utilize. 

This means that each one of us must 
not merely mentally acquiesce in this 
duty, but realize it by actual membership 
in a learning group of our fellow parish- 
ioners. But why spend time in classes? 
Why not do something instead? Because 
the fellowship of a common study un- 
locks the fearful gates of ignorance, per- 
mits a cleansing flow of emotion in a 
shared experience of reality and releases 
powers hitherto used for repressive pur- 
poses so that they may be utilized in 
forming new and greater life purposes. 

What is your attitude toward your 
parish? You are the only one who can 
make it the eager learner’s attitude that 
it should be. 


College Work 
The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Secretary 


IN= SURVEYS ARE being made to de- 

termine the number of Episcopal 
students in colleges and universities. 
From partial returns the total bids fair to 
exceed by a considerable margin the last 
figure of 30,000. As has often been said, 
our church students are often without 
the ministrations of the Church. 

But this is not the whole story nor the 
limit of our responsibility. In publicly 
controlled institutions alone there are 
25,901 students who profess no Church 
preference! In every sense they are as 
sheep not having a shepherd, as a result 
of which an inescapable challenge is 
issued to all who would win the world 
for Christ, to all who are atune to the 
missionary Gospel. These potential sol- 
diers of the Cross await our verdict. 
These men and women will not: become 
officers in the armies of the world unless 
we arise to lead them. 


CoLLEGE Missions 


HE SPIRITUAL stimulus of missions 
can scarcely be overestimated pro- 
vided there is adequate preparation and 
follow-up work. The following brief ac- 
counts are given as worthy of emulation. 
With the codperation of the Rev. A. S. 
Lawrence, rector of the Chapel of the 
Cross, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, a 
three-day mission was held February 
15-17, at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The missioners were the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas C. Darst, Bishop of East Caro- 
lina, the Rev. A. C. Zabriskie, professor 
in the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
three seminarians, Mr. Louis Beck, Mr. 
Charles Fishburne, and Mr. Richard 
Beasley, and the Rev. Thomas Wright, 
Associate Secretary of College Work for 
the Fourth Province. 

These visitors spoke in the denomina- 
tional churches on the college campus, to 
student Bible classes and young people’s 
meetings, in the University Chapel, and 
to three Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion cabinets. Bishop Darst set the key- 
note of the mission with a truly great 
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appeal and challenge of the religion of 
Jesus to the college man of today. 

Perhaps the outstanding meeting of the 
three days was the one announced specifi- 
cally as A Conference on the Ministry, 
held in the Episcopal parish house. 
Twenty-seven outstanding young college 
men attended this gathering and asked 
the visitors such questions as, “Why did 
you go into the ministry?” “Why are you 
staying in the ministry?” “What is a 
call to the ministry?” “What kind of 
men do you find in a seminary?” 

Closely akin to this was Religious 
Emphasis Week at the University of 
Michigan, February 22-March 2, in 
which St. Andrew’s Church, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Henry Lewis, 
shared. Simultaneous missions were held 
by the different Churches, the Roman 
Catholics and the Jews cooperating. The 
Rt. Rev. William P. Remington, Mission- 
ary Bishop of Eastern Oregon, repre- 
sented our Church and made a profound 
contribution. The way was paved on the 
previous Sunday by the Rev. Thomas 
Harris, now Adviser in Religion at Har- 
vard and formerly assistant at St. 
Andrew’s. 

Services and group meetings were held 
several times a day with an average at- 
tendance of from 25 to 125. Much time, 
too, was given to personal interviews. 
On Saturday, Miss Ellen Gammack ar- 
ranged a conference for women to con- 
sider church work, students coming from 
all over the diocese. On Monday, Bishop 
Remington addressed a special group of 
men who are considering the ministry. 

A third mission was held March 1-6 by 
the Rev. George Trowbridge, rector of 
All Angels’ Church, New York, at the 
North Carolina College for Women. His 
mission included several addresses in the 
college chapel, various meetings with all 
religious workers, conferences with stu- 
dents, and special services in St. Andrew’s 
Church and at St. Mary’s House. 

A student at Michigan has, unconsci- 
ously perhaps, written a brief which 
should commend these missions in the 
eyes of many colleges throughout the 
country: 
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In the ordinary run of things, the place given 
to organized religion on the Michigan campus 
is small. It has tended to become more or less 
disregarded or pigeon-holed in the minds of 
many students owing to the press of affairs in 
campus life. The week’s activities were in- 
tended to stress those very things which have 
been neglected or minimized. The results of 
any such endeavor are naturally intangible. We 
feel that the revelation of unsuspected interest 
on the part of many students in the values of 
religion, when they are adequately presented, 
was the major accomplishment of the week, and 
that its effects will be continuing. 


SUMMER PLANS 

DNS IMPORTANT business corporation 

will not employ a man without a 
satisfactory answer to the question, “How 
have you spent the last three summers?” 
In other words, our responsibilities to- 
wards students do not cease with the 
baccalaureate sermon. Two most im- 
portant things remain to be done and it 
is not too soon to plan. 

I. Student Summer ‘Conferences have 
often proven the climactic experience to 
the year’s work. Many of our outstand- 
ing leaders will be present at the follow- 
ing conferences: 


For men: 
Seabeck, Washington .......00.....0....... June 6-13 
Northfield, Massachusetts ..............-. June 10-18 
Geneva, Wisconsin...) 5 eee June 12-19 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina.............. June 15-25 
Blairstown, New Jersey......-...-........ June 18-26 
For women: 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina............ June 6-15 
Seabeck, Washington ........... ....June 15-25 
Asilomar Calitonniag ss eee June 16-26 
Maqua,¢Maine 3 t= ee June 17-27 
Silver Bay, New York7sqso June 18-26 
Geneva,, Wisconsinj= =e June 20-29 
For men and women: 
Hstes-Rark, (Colorado= es eee June 5-15 
EfollisterseViissotrie eee ee June 5-15 
Forest Park, Pennsylvania .............. June 10-20 


II. Oftentimes more of the Christian 
way of life may be learned and appro- 
priated through clinical work in the 
summer than through hours of exhorta- 
tion and instruction. An employment 
bureau will be conducted by the Secre- 
tary for College Work for those students 
who wish to be of use and to broaden 
their experiences during the summer 
months in camps, vacation schools, social 
service positions, factories, etc. Some of 
these positions are remunerative. 
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Young People 


Miss Clarice Lambright, Consultant 
311 Alexander Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


OUNG PEOPLE and their leaders will 

welcome as good news the announce- 
ment of a book by the Rev. Homer W. 
Starr, D.D., entitled Believing Youth 
(Milwaukee, Morehouse, $1.25), the 
spirit and contents of which are well de- 
scribed by the Rev. John W. Suter, jr., 
in his introduction, where he says: 


If you would help a young person find his 
way through the intellectual and moral per- 
plexities of modern life, the most important 
thing is to take the young person seriously, 
listen to him patiently, and, establishing with 
him a relationship of frankness and friendliness, 
give him your very best both intellectually and 
spiritually. Precisely this Dr. Starr has done 
repeatedly with boys and girls of high school 
and college age. The story told in these pages 
is one of a deepening friendship with youth and 
a growing capacity to share with them a genu- 
ine religious experience. The author’s attitude 
toward his young friends can be expressed 
somewhat as follows: “We are seekers to- 
gether for truth. Together we wish to discover 
what things to believe and what things to 
practice. In this joint adventure I shall place 
at your disposal everything that I have discov- 
ered thus far in my pilgrimage, giving you of 
my best; and I expect you to do the same for 
me. Thus we shall form a partnership wherein 
the Guide will be that Holy Spirit who leads 
men into all truth.” 


By setting down faithfully the exact questions 
which young people have asked, by listing their 
answers to questions which he himself has pro- 
pounded, and by indicating the lines along 
which he has helped his young friends to dis- 
cover answers for themselves, the author has 
placed before the reader a concrete report of a 
series of experiences which were in a deep sense 
educational. 

The book is pervaded by sincerity and suf- 
fused with insight. It has a naturalness and 
ingenuousness which disarm the reader and dis- 
pose him to see eye to eye with the author. 
One easily imagines that this quality has had 
much to do with Dr. Starr’s success in estab- 
lishing fruitful friendships with young people. 

His aim is always the welfare and self-develop- 
ment of the learner, never the scoring of a 
verbal victory by the teacher. An outstanding 
feature of this book therefore is its humaneness. 
In it the man speaks, not the pedant. Its an- 
swers, expressed or implied, some will accept, 
while others will question; but all educators and 
lovers of youth will rejoice in its untroubled 
realism and applaud its honest seeking for 
wisdom and for truth. 


A New Hanpsook 


T,'ROM THE DIOCESE of Los Angeles 

comes a new handbook for leaders 
and members. In his Foreword, the 
chairman of the Los Angeles Board of 
Christian Education, says: 


In putting forth this Handbook for the 
Young People’s Fellowship, the Board of 
Christian Education of the Diocese of Los 
Angeles disclaims any credit, except for pub- 
lishing and editing. Almost all of the ma- 
terial has been collected and prepared by a 
committee of the Fellowship under the direction 
‘of their own advisers. It is an evidence of 
strength and vitality when such a group can 
rely on its own inherent powers to supply the 
inspiration to make its purpose fruitful, and 
needs not to depend on outside sources. 

We commend this book to your attention 
with our approval. It contains Forms of Ser- 
vices used by the chapters of the Diocese, but 
its main object has been to provide a series of 
programs for meetings which are worthwhile in 
themselves, and which might also suggest others 
of similar character. While programs have been 
included for all of the Sundays of the year, it 
is not necessary that they be used in the order 
printed. It is our hope that the use of these 
programs will help to develop in the Diocese a 
constantly growing group of young people, 
grounded in the faith, practice, and history of 
the Church; who recognize that they are not a 
group apart, but an integral element of the 
Body of Christ; and who are fired with a 
oa to bring about the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 


Although this book has been prepared 
for use in the Diocese of Los Angeles, it 
is recommended to groups of young peo- 
ple in other places as a suggestive way in 
which they too may build their programs 
around their own daily lives and localities, 
bringing in the Kingdom of God right 
where they live. 

Copies of this Handbook may be se- 
cured for twenty-five cents from the Rev. 
Herbert V. Harris, 650 North Berendo 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


NATIONAL CoRPORATE COMMUNION 


HITSUNDAY, MAY 24, has_ been 

chosen again this year as the day to 
be set aside for the observance of a na- 
tional corporate communion when young 
people throughout the country may join 
in fellowship by attending the early ser- 
vice wherever they may be. More in- 
formation about the observance of this 
day will be given next month. 
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Christian Social Service 


Executive Secretary 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE of Social 

Work will be held June 14-20 at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ‘The program 
this year seems very timely in its consid- 
eration of current problems: delinquency, 
its prevention and care; unemployment 
and its solutions; family life, with specific 


thought on the child and his relationships, 


in the home, school, and community. 
Public Officials and Administration is a 
topic in which the late Dr. Lathrop was 
interested, advocating the training of 
public welfare employees on the job, es- 
pecially those in the local jail. Under 
this topic the conference will consider in- 
stitutes and schools for prison officials as 
a means of meeting this need. 

In 1921, Dr. Lathrop began the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Service of the 
Episcopal Church, which has been car- 
ried forward with great success for the 
past ten years. In the early years our 
conference met immediately before the 
sessions of the National Conference of 
Social Work, but since the 1927 confer- 
ence our meetings have been held during 
the first three days of the National Con- 
ference, thus giving our group the oppor- 
tunity of attendance upon the sessions of 
the larger conference. 

Last year the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America joined our 
conference on an_ interdenominational 
basis. Dr. Lathrop felt that since we had 
developed the conference idea with such 
effective results we could now turn over 
to the Federal Council group the greater 
part of the responsibility for the program, 
codperating in their conference and at the 
same time carrying on on a smaller scale 
a suggested program for our group. This 
was done last year and we shall again in 
June codperate with the Federal Council 
group, taking an active part in one of its 
sessions on Friday afternoon, June 19, at 
which time we shall discuss the topic, 
Spiritual Effects and Values of Commu- 
nity Chests. 

There are several sessions of the Fed- 


eral Council’s conference in which our 
Church group will be interested: of es- 
pecial interest will be the Fellowship 
Dinner at which there will be considered 
the follow-up of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
and the function of the Church in such a 
program; and the luncheon on Friday, 
when the subject of Mental Hygiene in 
the Service of Religion will be taken up. 

While the Department will plan no for- 
mal program as in the past, for its 
eleventh National Conference on Social 
Service, it recognizes that there may be 
some sessions of the various kindred 
groups in which our people will have no 
particular interest. Provision will be 
made for our people to get together at 
such times for informal conferences of 
their own, and with such conferences in 
mind ~we are including in our program 
suggested topics for discussion. Geth- 


- semane Church has kindly offered us the 


use of its parish hall for our meetings. 

The only planned part of our program 
will be a luncheon meeting under the 
joint auspices of the Church Mission of 
Help and the Girls’ Friendly Society 
which will be held on Wednesday, June 
17. The topic these organizations will 
consider is The Family. The Church Mis- 
sion of Help will deal with the spiritual 
background and motivation which influ- 
ence the abnormal girl in her behavior, 
and the Girls’ Friendly Society will con- 
sider these same aspects in the life of the 
normal girl. 

A suggested program with full informa- 
tion as to headquarters and meeting 
places will be published for distribution 
within the month. 


*k 


Le THE OBSERVANCE of Rogation Sun- 

day (May 10) and the succeeding 
Rogation Days, a pamphlet is now being 
prepared by the Committee on Rural Life 
Sunday of the Home Missions Council. 
This pamphlet contains suggestions for 
observing Rogation Sunday, and includes 
a complete suggested service. Copies 
may be secured through the Division for 
Rural Work at three cents each or $2.50 
a hundred. 
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Three Rogation Day pageants are also 
available, at twenty-five cents each. They 
are Rogation Days Across the Years, by 
Ethel Bain, which was so successfully 
produced last year at the Madison Con- 
ference; The Earth Shall Be Filled With 
the Glory of God, by Louise H. DeWolf; 
and The Third Throw, by Thomas C. 
Maxwell. 

i 


Py CEMENTS ARE being made by the 
Division for Rural Work to take 
part in the School for Rural Clergy to 
be held again this year at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. In 
addition to the regular university lectures 
on such subjects as Rural Sociology, The 
Church in the Country, Family Social 
Work, Psychology for Public Speakers, 
Personality and Social Adjustment, etc., 
special conferences for the men’s and 
women’s groups of our Church will be led 
by leaders of rural work in the Church. 
The dates of the school are June 29 to 
July 10. Plan to be there. Further in- 
formation may be secured from the 
Division for Rural Work of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service. 


Field Department 
The Rev. Bartel H. Reinheimer, D.D. 


Executive Secretary 


HE ANNUAL FIELD Department con- 

ference of diocesan executive secre- 
taries and department chairmen, met 
February 17-19 at Brent House, Chicago, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Lewis B. 
Franklin, with the largest number of 
diocesan secretaries from all parts of the 
United States ever assembled at such a 
conference present. Among the leaders 
of the discussions were Dr. John W. 
Wood, the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 
the Rev. B. H. Reinheimer, the Rev. 
Robert P. Frazier, and the Rev. John W. 
Irwin. The devotional part of the pro- 
gram included meditations conducted by 
the Bishops of Chicago and Marquette, 
and daily celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion. The findings of the conference 
will be published in the March-April 
Church at Work. 


Read a Book 


HE Lambeth Series: The Faith and 
Witness of the Church in This 
Generation by the Bishop of Winchester; 
God in the Modern Mind by the Ven. V. 
F. Storr; God in Worship by the Rev. 
Francis Underhill; Looking Forward 


(toward 1940) by the Rev. C. E. Raven, 
D.D. (London, Nisbet, 1931) 40 cents 
each. 

The little books named above are the 
first volumes of a popular nature on the 
Lambeth Conference of 1930. The Bishop 
of Liverpool as General Editor of the 


series, says in his Foreword: 

“‘This series is designed to examine and 
discuss the conclusions of the (Lambeth) 
Conference in untechnical language, to 
assist thinking people to apply Christian 
truth, rightly understood, to the condi- 
tions of modern life, and to their own 
personal problems, and to establish a 
fuller human contact between the official 
Church and the best thought and practice 
of today.” 

Other volumes planned for the series 
include, Lambeth and the Missionary, 
The Anglican Communion—A Prospect; 
Race Contacts in the Anglican Commu- 
nion; and Christianity and Armaments. 


HE CONFERENCE OF Diocesan Execu- 

tive Secretaries and Field Depart- 
ment Chairmen in its resolution on the 
Advance Work Program, sounded a very 
distinct note of encouragement and at the 
same time carried a warning not only to 
themselves, but to the whole Church. 
The resolution is: 

That this conference is gratified to learn of 
the definite undertaking on the part of dioceses, 
missionary districts, parishes, and church or- 
ganizations of so considerable a part of ‘the 
Advance Work Program, and urges faithful and 
continued effort to bring these undertakings to 
full success. 

It is an encouraging sign when the 
dioceses, in addition to all other regular 
obligations, are willing to undertake an 
additional million dollars for the Advance 
Work Program. Not only have they un- 
dertaken it, but there is a good will be- 
hind the undertaking which promises a 
large measure of success. 

The warning to themselves and to us is 
contained in the words “continued ef- 
fort”. There is a danger that we will 
look upon this program as a spasmodic 
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effort to do some piece of work for the 
mission field, and once the spasm is over, 
our work will cease. Easter is past and 
much work has been done, but unless the 
whole task is finished, the effort must be 
continued. We are beginning to think 
about summer vacations. But there are 
still two good months before the normal 
parish curtails its activities for the 
summer. 

The interest of our people in this 
usually slack church season should be 
sustained by a faithful and continuous 
effort to bring this Advance Work Pro- 
gram to the attention of everyone and 
insure its full success. 


oy 


S*: PETER’S PARISH, Philadelphia, has 
issued an interesting and suggestive 
leaflet which we take pleasure in reprint- 
ing below. Fundamental in its state- 
ment of facts, interesting and inspiring in 
its plain implications, it presents informa- 
tion every Churchman should know; in- 
formation which must be repeatedly 
stated until every Churchman does know 
it: 
Our PaRISH QUOTA OR SHARE 

What is our Parish Quota? 
It is our share of the missionary work of 

the Church outside of our own parish. 


Who is responsible for this work? 
Every member of our Church. 


What kind of work do the missionaries 
do? 

Evangelizing, or teaching the Gospel, and 
serving in schools and hospitals. 


Who does this work? 


The missionaries who are sent out by the 
National Council. 


What two great divisions of Missions are 
there? 
Foreign and Domestic or Home Missions. 


How many missionaries are there? 
1776 men and 1094 women. 


Who is responsible for their salaries? 

We are, because if each member of the 
parish does not do his or her duty, the 
salaries are not paid, the hospitals must 


be closed; and the schools must be 
stopped. 


How are these missionaries divided? 

Abroad there are 173 men and 213 
women, and of the native staff abroad 
962 men and 723 women. In conti- 
nental United States there are 641 men 
and 158 women. A large part of their 
salaries is paid by their congregations. 


Where do missionaries work? 

In the United States and its possessions, 
Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Panama 
Canal Zone, Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico; in Brazil, China, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Japan, 
Liberia, Mexico, and the Near East. 

How much does the whole work cost? 

A little over $4,000,000. 


Does this all have to be given by the 
people of the Church? 

No, the Missionary Society has endow- 
ment (and U.T.O.) funds which pro- 

_ duce $721,000, leaving $3,500,000 to 
be given by living members of the 
Church. 


How 1s this divided? 

The quota or share of each diocese is 
given to it by the National Council, 
and the diocese itself prepares its own 
budget. 


What then must be given each year? 

Our share for the missions of the general 
Church and our share for our own 
diocese. 


When should the money given by the 
parish be sent to the treasurer? 

At least once a month; otherwise it is 
necessary to borrow money. 


Is it absolutely necessary that these 
quotas or shares be met? 

Yes, the Church needs the share of every 
member. If that is not paid, schools 
must be closed, hospitals must be shut 
up, and the missionaries do not re- 
ceive the salaries due them. 


Why is this our duty? 


Because our Lord’s last words were, “Go 
into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Department of Publicity 
The Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs 


Executive Secretary 


HE REV. L. W. HEATON, rector of the 

Church of the Holy Apostles, St. 
Louis, Missouri, believes in THE Spirit 
or Missions. He has just come to that 
parish, and in the first issue of his parish 
paper, he says: 

Let us begin right by getting acquainted with 
what we are doing as members of the Church. 
The official magazine of the Church is THE 
Spirit oF Missions. A folder is enclosed which 
describes it, but does not do it justice. The 
subscription price is only one dollar. If you 
have not the dollar, sign the blank and remit 
later. My first act as your rector is to ask you 
to subscribe immediately for THe Spirit oF 
Missions, because I know that it will do more 
than anything else to help us understand each 
other. In my letter next week I shall publish 
a list of all who have responded. 

In his letter to THe Sprrit or Mis- 
sions, Mr. Heaton asks for more circu- 
lars, and says, “we are asking for one 
hundred new subscriptions before Easter.” 

As THE Spirit oF Missions is antici- 
pating success for its campaign to reach 
50,000 circulation before General Con- 
vention, it finds much encouragement in 
a plan so practical as this. May other 
rectors try it! 


as. THE RECENT meeting of diocesan 
executive secretaries, in Chicago, 
consideration was given to the various 
methods of publicity that may be used to 
advantage in promotion of the Church’s 
work, locally and nationally. There was 
complete agreement that every diocese 
and missionary district should have some 
form of publicity organization, alive and 
functioning, and with a definite yearly 
program of work. There are but sixty- 
eight publicity organizations in the 
Church in the United States, and of these 
there are, unfortunately, some that seem 
to be paper organizations only, without 
plan, program, or even a time of meeting. 
Others are doing splendid work in getting 
the Church’s message to her own people, 
and to the unchurched world as well. 
With active interest of executive secre- 
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taries in the dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts, it is to be expected that publicity 
for the Church will demonstrate a new 
life and a new usefulness during the 
present year. 

The same conference urged the Na- 
tional Council to take up the question of 
radio broadcasting on a national scale. 
The Department of Publicity has been 
urging dioceses to broadcast locally, but 
the feeling at Chicago seemed to be that 
this should be supplemented by the 
broadcasting of messages to the whole 
Church, from national headquarters. 
Radio publicity possesses unquestioned 
value, and its development has not passed 
the infantile stage. This Church needs to 
make use of the radio, to supplement the 
printed word,—but the simplest means, 
for the present at least, is the localized 
broadcast, sponsored by dioceses, and 
presented as information and inspiration, 
for people of the Church, and for people 
unaffiliated with any Church. Such 
broadcasts can be made so interesting 
that people will not tune out. No re- 
ligious broadcast, however, can be effec- 
tive without first creating an audience by 
means of advance printed publicity. That 
is vital. The Department of Publicity is 
eager to codperate with dioceses planning 
such broadcasts, supplying them with the 
experience of others who have done it 
successfully. 
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NE MORE ECHO of the Chicago confer- 

ence. A number of diocesan secre- 
taries have asked that the Department of 
Publicity prepare a leaflet for parish cor- 
respondents of diocesan papers, advising 
them what to write and how to write it, 
so that diocesan papers will be able to 
print parish news in interesting, readable 
fashion, with less emphasis on the de- 
licious supper served by members of the 
Auxiliary. Such a leaflet will be under- 
taken in the near future. If any execu- 
tive secretaries, editors of diocesan pa- 
pers, or other diocesan officials, have any 
views on the subject, their suggestions 
would be most welcome. Address them 
to the Rev. John W. Irwin, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


GrAcE LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


BRINGING THE Firtp Mar Up To DATE 


N THE APRIL 1930 Spirit or Missions 
we printed a map showing the field 
work done under the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
If you will search out your copy of that 
number, which you doubtless have care- 
fully filed away for future use, you will 
find that a certain amount of field work 
had been done in the following dioceses 
and missionary districts: Maine, Albany, 
Harrisburg, Erie, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
Northern Indiana, Marquette, Washing- 
ton, Lexington, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Western North Carolina, Upper South 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Dal- 
las, North Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
West Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Arizona, Nevada, 
Eastern Oregon, Sacramento. In_ all, 
thirty-three dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts had had some field work prior to 
April, 1930. 

During the past year the field staff has 
been kept very busy trying to meet a few 
more of the requests for their help. You 
will remember that that staff was com- 
posed of Mrs. D. D. Taber, Miss Eliza- 
beth Baker, Miss Elizabeth Beecher, and 
Miss Ruth Osgood. The number has re- 
cently been reduced to three through the 
resignation of Miss Beecher, who is plan- 
ning to share in a most interesting phase 
of church life in the Southwest. 

During the past year the following 
dioceses and missionary districts have 
been visited by the field staff and can be 
added to those already shown on your 
map: 

North Texas—This was a return visit. 
Mrs. Taber had worked in North Texas 
some time ago, and from April 28 to 
June 30, 1930, Miss Beecher carried fur- 
ther some of the activities Mrs. Taber 
had started. Miss Beecher did some 
very interesting original things as well. 
Chief among these were the organization 
of a Daily Vacation Bible School and 


special work with the young people, cul- 
minating in a pageantry class and a 
pageant at the summer conference. 

Spring field—Miss Osgood visited in 
this diocese from April 3 to June 7, and 
had some especially fine meetings with 
the young women of various parishes. 

Colorado—Mrs. Taber spent the fall 
months in the Diocese of Colorado help- 
ing to strengthen the fine rural work be- 
ing carried on by Mrs. Boyd. 

Arizona—This also was a return visit 
made by Miss Beecher to extend further 
work originally begun by Mrs. Taber in a 
visit during the last triennium. 

Southwestern Virginia—During the fall 
Miss Baker visited in this diocese and 
returned full of enthusiasm for the work 
done in our mountain missions. 

Fond du Lac—Miss Osgood spent the 
fall months in the Diocese of Fond du 
Lac, which she reported as being en- 
thusiastic and hopeful of their own fu- 
ture and strongly back of the program of 
their bishops. Her report ended, ‘and 
I was sorry to have to leave.” 

West Texas—Mrs. Taber is spending 
the winter and part of the spring working 
in West Texas. 

Salina—Miss Baker has just com- 
pleted a visit here. 


Arkansas—Miss Osgood is in the Dio- 


cese of Arkansas for the winter and part 
of the spring. 


Besides their regular work of visiting 
dioceses and missionary districts, the field 


.staff have helped in many other ways. 


They have attended annual meetings and 
provincial synods, taken special trips for 
the Advance Work Program and at- 
tended meetings and conferences of vari- 
ous kinds. They also taught courses at 
a dozen church conferences last summer 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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American Church Institute for Negroes 


Auxiliary to the National Council 


The Rev. Robert W. Patton, D.D., Director 


4 Psd BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the Bishop 

Payne Divinity School at a meeting 
held in St. Paul’s Parish House, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on February 27, de- 
cided that it was in the best interests of 
the school to remove it to the vicinity of 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Those who are familiar with 
the seminary’s history will realize how 
self-sacrificing was this action on the part 
of the bishops, other clergy, and laymen 
of the three Virginia dioceses. 

All of the seventeen members of the 
Board of Trustees, with two exceptions, 
are Virginians, and now resident in Vir- 
ginia. The Bishop Payne Divinity School 
was founded in 1867 by Virginians dur- 
ing Bishop Whittle’s episcopate, and has 
been to a large degree supported by Vir- 
ginians. It was named after the Rt. Rev. 
John Payne, D.D., our first Bishop of 
Liberia. For many years the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia has taken deep in- 
terest in the school and has appropriated 
from its own funds $2,000 a year for its 
support. 

In making the decision to remove the 
school to Raleigh, the Board of Trustees 
with its Virginia faculty sacrificed tradi- 
tions which were dear to them, because 
they realized that it is best that Negro 
candidates for the ministry should have 
during their seminary course the cultural 
and social advantages which only a col- 
lege center can provide. 

The decision of the Board of Trustees 
was definitely influenced by many alumni 
who had expressed in writing their con- 
viction that the time had come when the 
only seminary of the Church devoted ex- 
clusively to the education of Negro can- 
didates for the ministry should be estab- 
lished in close proximity to St. Augus- 
tine’s College. 

It is probable, however, that the most 
influential factor in the decision was the 
statement by the Rev. Frederick G. Rib- 
ble, D.D., who has been dean of the 
school for many years, that after very 


careful consideration he had come to the 
definite conclusion that removal to Ra- 
leigh is the only wise course. 

Almost immediately after learning that 
this action had been taken by the Board 
of Trustees, a devoted Churchman, whose 
name and place of residence must be kept 
confidential, pledged the Rev. Robert W. 
Patton, Director of the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, $25,000 towards 
the cost of the new buildings and equip- 
ment to be erected at Raleigh, payable 
when informed that the amount necessary 
to complete two modern units, an admin- 
istration and class room building, and a 
dormitory with refectory, oratory, and 
accommodations for a matron, shall have 
been secured. 

It is estimated that the two new build- 
ings can be erected for the sum of 
$85,000. Thus, if the $60,000 for the 
Bishop Payne Divinity School authorized 
by General Convention in the Advance 
Work Program is secured, the school will 
start on its new career excellently equip- 
ped for continuing the great service it has 
rendered for so many years. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese 
of Washington has undertaken to raise 
$30,000 of this amount. The Diocese of 
Virginia has accepted $10,000. The 
alumni of the Bishop Payne Divinity 
School and other Negro Churchmen have 
already inaugurated a movement to se- 
cure $10,000 among Negro Churchmen. 
Mr. Louis J. Hunter is treasurer of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes. 

The old buildings at the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School are in such condition 
that it is doubtful whether the school will 
be able to open its doors to students at 
the session beginning next September. 
The dormitory is in a critical condition. 
It will be in danger of collapsing in the 
event of a violent storm. The import- 
ance of adequate equipment for this, our . 
only seminary for Negro students, is so 
evident that we are sure the responses 
will be prompt and generous. 
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The Coéperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads. 


The Church Periodical Club 


Miss Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gigs THE publication of the 
March Spirit or Missions 
there have been several inquiries 
\ “ey concerning the volunteer libra- 
Qe rian asked for at the Crow Creek 

“~~ Mission, South Dakota. All cor- 
respondence is turned over: to those in 
charge of the mission, and so far as the 
C.P.C. knows, nothing has been settled. 
There would seem to be time still to offer 
for this unique service. Even three 
months’ work would be a tremendous 
help, we are told. 


i 


N THE SAME State, but on the Rosebud 
Reservation, is another mission li- 

brary, the only library in the county. 
Owing to lack of space it has been kept 
on an enclosed porch, but now it is to be 
moved to the basement of the new 
church, where with the addition of a 
magazine table it will become reading 
room as well as library. The need in this 
case is not for a librarian, there seem to 
be plenty of workers to handle the situa- 
tion, but for books. Forty-odd rural 
teachers and their pupils, as well as the 
immediate community, look to this li- 
brary for reading matter. But how those 
shelves need replenishing! Books have 
been read and reread until they are in 
tatters, others are out of date; and many 
that should be in such a library have 
never been there. The following books 
are among those asked for: 
Gianis of the Earth, Ole E. Rolvaag 
Peder Victorious, Ole E. Rolvaag 
To Have and to Hold, M. Johnston 
The Hound of the Baskervilles, Sir Ar- 

thur Conan Doyle 
The Light That Failed, Rudyard Kipling 


Richard Carvel, Winston Churchill 
Wild Geese, M. Ostenso 

The Covered Wagon, Emerson Hough 
Kentucky Cardinal, James L. Allen 
The Twin Series, Lucy Perkins 
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| Epes TIME TO time protests come to 
the office from missions here and 
there that are overwhelmed with boxes 
and packages of old magazines, far more 
than they can use. It seems well to refer 
to the matter here because it is evident 
that some of the magazines have been 
sent by individuals or groups not con- 
nected directly with the C.P.C. For the 
benefit of such senders as well as for 
C.P.C. secretaries, the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 

Always inquire before sending, whether 
your gift is needed or can be used. It is 
a pity to waste either material or money 
for transportation. 

Do not send at any time old copies of 
church papers or of those dealing with 
current events. 

Encourage more regular sending as 
soon as a magazine has been read. This 
would solve the whole problem and bring 
delight to the recipient. 


is 


MEX: oF us have had the delightful 
experience of receiving a gift of 
money to buy just the books we want. 
Think what it must mean to a missionary 
to have such a fund placed at his dis- 
posal! To the last penny the general 
book fund of the Church Periodical Club 
may be called on for needed books, but 
it is obvious that it can never cover all 
that should be supplied. It is, therefore, 
a great pleasure to the C.P.C. to carry in 
its account from time to time these 
special funds from which the owner, a 
student pastor perchance or a foreign 
missionary, may order at will. 
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Seamen’s Church Institute 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
25 South Street, New York, N. Y. 


HE QUESTION is often 

asked as to whether 
or not the seamen really 
appreciate what is being 
done for them by the 
Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute. The following letter received by 
the management of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York was one of many 
such expressions of appreciation con- 
stantly being received by the superin- 
tendents and chaplains of our Institutes: 


HURCH /, 
uns NS, 
A ee 
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It has been my sincere desire, since coming to 
this Institute a few days ago, to express my 
appreciation of this building and for the work 
that has been and is going on in the interests 
of American as well as foreign seamen. 

The absolute cleanliness here is alone cause 
for great praise and delighted astonishment. 
The management must indeed be conscientious 
to a great degree in preserving this immaculate 
condition throughout the entire building; es- 
pecially so in view of the fact that so many 
who come here bring with them the unclean 
habits characteristic of the average seaman. 
The work toward overcoming this is above 
praise. There is no rough restraint;-only the 
gentle guidance of good example. 

The convenient facilities in the building de- 
serve great commendation. The minimum rate 
of expense in all features, with a maximum re- 
turn in the finest service produces in me, and 
I’m sure in many others, a feeling of deep 
gratitude. 

The educational work carried on here is not 
only practical, and therefore immediately help- 
ful, but it is also broadening, which definitely 
removes all doubt regarding the ability and 
aims of those who have charge in this depart- 
ment. It is obvious that the combined efforts 
and abilities of those behind this Institute have 
been directed toward one great object—help. 

The religious work is the foundation of the 
whole. It is gentle, not despotic; beckoning, 
not obtrusive. It takes into account the charac- 
ters with which it must deal. No Church could 
do more than this. The expression of human 
feeling is everywhere evident. 

I have said what I felt like saying; that is 
enough, besides my own personal thanks for 
what I have derived here. 


The following excerpts from letters re- 
ceived by our chaplain at Newport also 
reveal the high esteem in which our ef- 
forts to serve are held by the vast 


majority of men using the Institutes: 
I am inclosing a two dollar bill for the In- 


stitute. If I paid all I feel that I owe you I 
would never get out of debt. It is said that 
there is nothing indispensable, but I certainly 
believe the Institute should come under that 
heading because of the varied duties it performs. 

I cannot forget the way you treated me while 
I was in the hospital at Newport. I want to 
thank you again a thousand times for all you 
did. I hope some day to be able to repay you. 

Our men all enjoyed the two days in New- 
port and we were sorry we were not staying 
longer. Everyone enjoyed the lovely party you 
arranged for us. 

I cannot forget that there is in Newport a 
place which I can call home, and even though 
I am not there in person I am there in spirit, 
and take this way of expressing my sincere 
wishes for a continuance of your good work. 

A greater number of men have ap- 
pealed for relief during the past winter 
than ever before. Thousands of seamen 
come every day seeking food and shelter. 
It is estimated that about fifty percent of 
these seamen applying for relief are hos- 
pital cases, men who have been dis- 
charged as cured but as convalescents are 


in need of help. 


MONG THE FIRST Official visits made 

by the Rt. Rev. James Craig Mor- 

ris, Bishop of Louisiana, was one to the 

Seamen’s Church Institute of New Or- 

leans, where he spoke to a large gathering 
of seamen. 


The Guild of St. Barnabas 


The Rev. C. H. Webb, Chaplain-General 
480 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE ANNUAL Council will 
be held May 5-6, in 
\ Trinity Church, Boston. The 
Bishop of Massachusetts, the 
Rt. Rev. H. K. Sherrill, will 

address the delegates on Tues- 
day evening, and on Wednesday morning 
there will be the corporate celebration of 
the Holy Communion. It is expected 
that the Chaplain-General, the Rev. C. 
H. Webb, will report on the work of Miss 
Ellen T. Hicks, the Guild’s missionary 
nurse and superintendent of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Ponce, Porto Rico, which he 
visited in March. Archdeacon E. J. Den- 
nen is chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements which is providing hospital- 
ity for all of the delegates. 
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The Girls’ Friendly Society 


Miss H. A. Dunn, Acting Executive Secretary 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“PWAHE BEST vacation for the 

least money”, is the slo- 
gan of the holiday houses of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. 
There are twenty-eight of these 
houses reaching from Maine to 
California, each providing a wholesome, 
outdoor vacation to non-G.F.S. girls, as 
well as to members of the society. The 
rates for members range from $6 to $14 
a week; and for non-members from $7 to 
$16 a week. 

Just what is the best vacation that can 
be provided for this sum? Beautiful 
surroundings on the sea or lake shore or 
in the hills and woods; wholesome food; 
swimming and boating; hiking; sleeping, 
resting, and reading; a jolly crowd to do 
things with; stunts and parties—these 
are the elements that every house has in 
common. In addition, many of the holi- 
day houses maintain a trained recreation 
leader who can coach tennis, basketball, 
swimming, and other sports, as well as 
dramatics, ceremonials, and group sing- 
ing. A few holiday houses, also, have 
classes in handcrafts, nature study, art, 
etc. Simple devotional services on a hill- 
top at sunset, around the camp fire, or in 
the holiday house chapel have come to be 
a regular part of holiday house life and 
are much loved by the girls. 

The New York holiday houses at Ar- 
den and at Monroe, New York, have the 
reputation of being two of the best con- 
ducted camps of any organization. The 
houses at Sag Harbor, Long Island, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Mentor-on-the- 
Lake, Ohio, are also among those with 
recreation leaders. In the Diocese of 
Michigan, Mrs. Henry Ford has become 
vitally interested in a house for mothers 
and children, which was started some 
years ago in addition to the regular holi- 
day house, and which, last year, erected 
a new building. One of the newest holi- 
day houses is La Casa Fiesta, at Hassa- 
yampa, Arizona. 

One house, Patterson Friendly Farm, 
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Beattyville, Kentucky, has been the cen- 
ter of a splendid piece of social service 
work among the southern mountaineers. 
Here the girls created and helped in a 
clinic in which the Woman’s Auxiliary co- 
operated. They also made their house 
the center of community recreation. Un- 
fortunately, this house may not open 
this year because of the drought which 
has affected the water supply. Bucksteep 
Manor, Becket, Massachusetts, located in 
the heart of the Berkshires, is also a rec- 
reation center for the people living for 
miles around, who eagerly await its open- 
ing each year. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society believes 
that through its holiday houses it makes 
one of its most valuable contributions to 
young business girls who find a simple, 
jolly, carefree, outdoor vacation as diffi- 
cult to secure at rates within their means 
as a nrore pretentious and, perhaps, less 
re-creating one at a popular resort. For 
holiday house lists and further informa- 
tion, write to the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, Recording Secy 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


URING A recent month 
a record gain was 
made in the organization 
of junior chapters, six be- 
ing added. The increase in 
registration was eighty-five. 

Growing interest in the Order mani- 
fests itself in the number of inquiries re- 
ceived from clergymen and church work- 
ers as to the work of the Daughters of 
the King and the place it occupies in 
parish life. Letters showing a desire to 
investigate the merits of the Oider are 
more than welcome; they are eagerly read 
and promptly answered. 

To those who increasingly desire to 
have more emphasis laid on the spiritual 
side of the Church’s activities, this 
agency offers a program of service, the 
central theme of which is influencing 
other women to know the Master by 
bringing them into the parish church. 
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The devotional life required in prepara- 
tion for such service, develops the neces- 
Sary qualifications in members to make 
them available for service which a rector 
at times may find it difficult to perform 
personally, but which he could not trust 
to an untrained assistant. 

Larger confirmation classes result in a 
parish where there is a faithful chapter 
of the Daughters. Failure to have 
brought to Baptism and Confirmation 
more than would otherwise come, can but 
mean one of two things: lack of the 
needed support, or failure on the part of 
Daughters to take their vows seriously. 


Church Mission of Help 


Miss Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary 
27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


| BD aes unemployment, and 
widespread bank failures, 
have complicated the problems 


of the two southernmost CMH 
societies, Tennessee and Alabama. Yet it 
is interesting to note that in spite of in- 
creased demands upon our workers for 
the care of girls, they have found time to 
share in the community and _ general 
church problems. 

Miss Agnes W. Grabau, executive sec- 
retary of the Tennessee CMH was 
drafted for two months’ work at the 
Emergency Relief Depot opened by the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment in 
Memphis; while board members and the 
remainder of the staff carried on the work 
in the CMH office. CMH in Memphis is 
supported jointly by the Community 
Chest and by the Church, Calvary Church 
School being one of its strongest sup- 
porters. Under the arrangement with the 
Chest, CMH.assumes most of the com- 
munity responsibility for work with prob- 
lem girls and unmarried mothers in Mem- 
phis. Two hundred and six girls and 176 
babies were cared for by that office in 
1930, and eighty-eight girls and thirty- 
two babies by the Knoxville worker. A 
rather astonishing activity is shown by 
the total of 4,309 visits paid from the 
diocesan office, and the 1,012 callers at 
the office; with an additional 1,002 visits 


and 960 callers at the Knoxville office. 

Many of the girls come from towns in 
West Tennessee and the office is building 
up through the codperation of the clergy, 
a scattered band of volunteers to whom 
they can look for friendship and help for 
girls whom it seems wisest to send back 
to their homes. 

The executive committee desiring to 
stress in some concrete way the religious 
character of the work being done for the 
girls has pledged itself to provide the 
service for the girls at Bethany Training 
Home, a Memphis maternity home, the 
third Sunday in each month. Through 
the codperation of the Church Periodical 
Club enough prayer books have been se- 
cured for use at the Home and the girls 
are given a simplified form of Evensong 
with special music provided by the dif- 
ferent parish groups. This is an unusual 
opportunity to show the beauty and dig- 
nity of our service to a group of girls who 
have had no contact with the Episcopal 
Church. 

In Alabama, Miss Phaedra Nors- 
worthy acted as chairman of the Bir- 
mingham Community Christmas Case - 
Committee, which was so successful in 
seeing that each needy family and in- 
dividual received food, clothing, and gifts, 
while preventing duplication, that it is 
being continued as a permanent plan. 

She is also leading a discussion group 
of mothers interested in the behavior 
problems of children at the Church of the 
Advent, in an effort to increase both un- 
derstanding and prevention of the con- 
ditions which later bring girls to the 
notice of CMH. 

The Alabama CMH began work on 
last July first and has made for itself a 
real place in the community, in spite of 
the fact that “we are mighty poor folks 
down this way”. Increasing interest and 
support is reported, and a total of thirty- 
five girls under active care, with some 
advice or help given forty more. 


C= WILL codperate with the G.F.S. in 

holding a luncheon meeting at the 
National Conference of Social Work in 
Minneapolis on June 17. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Who? What? When? 


(Not to mention How? Why? 


and Where?) 


Tuts Issu—E FROM CovER TO COVER 


. What 


. What will the church school do for my 


children? p. 221. 


. Why is Deaconess Stewart returning to 


China? p. 229. 


. What missionary bishop was.a resident 


of Wyoming at the time of his ap- 
pointment as a missionary? p. 232. 


contribution has the Church 
made to the care of delinquent boys in 
Oklahoma? p. 233. 


. Who is George Allen Beecher? p. 237: 


Sherman Coolidge? p. 240; Samuel S. 
Drury? p. 247; Charlotte G. Massey ? 
p. 261; H. Kano? p. 239. 


. What prominent priest is a full-blooded 


Arapahoe Indian? p. 240. 


. What were two outstanding events in 


the life of Dr. Chapman during the first 
five years of his work at Anvik? 
p. 243. 


. What evangelistic opportunity is of- 


fered by a work such as the House of 
the Merciful Saviour? p. 246. 


. How can every member of the Church 


have a real part in the forthcoming 
fiftieth General Convention? p. 256. 


. What are the effects of the Lambeth 


Conference in regard to Orthodox- 
Anglican relations? p. 257. 


. Describe the social work carried on 


among the Tirurai. p. 262. 


. Who is the new Secretary for Mission- 


ary Education? p. 271. 


. How does the Department of Religious 


Education test method? p. 273. 


. When will the next Conference on So- 


cial Work be held? p. 278. 


. Where can I find a popular discussion 


of the topics considered at the last 
Lambeth Conference? p. 279. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Mr. Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


el Bie PRESIDING Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, D.D., has addressed 
the following letter to the 
men and boys of the Church: 


The President of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in the United States informs 
me that the triennial National Conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood will meet at 
Sewanee, Tennessee; on August 27, to re- 
main in session until September 3. Every 
convention of the Brotherhood is of great 
significance to the Church in America, 
offering as it does, an occasion for lay- 
men and boys of the Church to meet in 
Christian fellowship and to gain instruc- 
tion and inspiration for Christian service. 


As explained in the announcement by 
the officers of the Brotherhood, the con- 


vention this year will have the character 


of a summer school. During a whole 
week, courses will be given by bishops, 
priests, and laymen of the Church in sub- 
jects having to do with Christian thought 
and life and work. An opportunity is 
thus offered to laymen of the Church, 
whether inembers of the Brotherhood or 
not, to engage in study and worship 
among circumstances which are condu- 
cive to physical and spiritual refreshment. 


I heartily commend to men and boys in 
the dioceses throughout our country the 
invitation which is extended to them by 
the Brotherhood. The dates which have 
been named will precede by a short time 
the General Convention. It is my hope 
that many lay deputies before arriving at 
Denver will be able to spend at least part 
of the week in Sewanee for a period of 
retreat and preparation. 


It is encouraging to all who have at 
heart the cause of intelligent Christian 
discipleship that the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew is given a place among the sum- 
mer conferences for united and systematic 


study by the male communicants of the 
Church. 


S—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Just Published 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES FOR TODAY, By the Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, D.D. 


Retired Bishop of Ohio 


A handbook for students and clergymen, being a new study of the pastoral Epistles 


_ of St. Paul, in the light of modern Biblical scholarship. The author brings out 


the true spirit and meaning of the Epistles, and applies their teaching to present 
day conditions. Cloth, $2.50 


THE MEASURE OF OUR FAITH, By the Rev. G. D. Rosenthal 


“The title may frighten the person who fears a theological book; but the book itself 
is as practical as a foot rule and infinitely more interesting. The author is no vague 
and pointless theorizer. He does not merely tell us what to do, he tells us how 
to do it, and in language which is remarkable for its simplicity, dignity, and human- 
ity.”"—Marion Ryan in The Living Church. Cloth, $2.50 


Postage Additional. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Every Estate Should Consist Partly 
of Life Insurance ... . 


OME estates can consist only of life insurance. Others, more fortunate, 
contain assets of various kinds, but it is almost always found that such 
assets require time for liquidation, except at a great sacrifice. 
A basic foundation of life insurance, payable immediately in cash at its 
face value, has saved innumerable estates from embarrassment and has pro- 


vided the beneficiary with money at a time when it is most needed. 

The facilities of this corporation are placed at the disposal of clergymen 
and their families and lay-workers and their families. Its rates are net rates, 
without loading, and it has also established the practice of making sub- 
stantial annual refunds. 

It has no agents but invites correspondence which should be addressed to 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(Operated under the supervision of the Trustees of the Church Pension Fund) 


| 14 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


SAFE INCOME FOR LIFE . ++ «ss -» 


Hi - P P Y as in Vouk 
Christian 223° 


long as I live I 
will receive each 


® A 
Annuitants 2 me: 


These are actual photographs 

of a few of hundreds of men ANNUITY PROMPTLY PAID ......- 

and women who have written 

words of praise for the annu- 

ity plan that helps distribute 
the Word of God. 


The Rev. 
H. K. 8. 
of Oalifornia 


“JT enjoy a lib- 
eral rate and 
the annuity 
checks come 
twice a year, 
always promptly 
when due,” 


You, too, if you want 


to give to the cause of Scrip- ay 
ture distribution but require A GREAT CONVENIENCE ....... 
some return from your gift | Ait. 

during your lifetime, will oF Blgaas 
find the American Bible  pian'provides a 


: } . F permanent and 
é ue ient in- 
Society’s annuity plan emi comes t ang 
Oe 1 it 
nently satisfactory. the" semi-annwal | 
check.” 


Its safety is guaranteed by 

the substantial resources of 

this great world-wide So- 

ciety which has been dis- 

tributing the Scriptures 
since 1816. 


GIFT TO GOD’S KINGDOM 


10 fe) oe 


Mrs. 8. G. H. 
of Missouri 


“1 consider the 
Society’s work 
as second to 
none in furth- 
ering Christ's 
kingdom upon 


the earth.” 
mM 5 a 
FOR pe AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Astor RES UN=a Xe YM Or 
w 
_ Please send your booklet No. 3-SP giving full informa- SS 1 
tion on the annuity plan of the American Bible Society. It > Y, he 
is understood that this request places me under no obligation. 2 
AND 
IN GING: achat ava et ects ee a Denomination....................... AS HIGH AS 
aceon 9 oe 
City sede tee ee woteene SCQE6. GE 2 Seance accO% 5 if 
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